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HILST the French 
are, with great wiſdom 
laying our Engl. iſh lite- 
rature under contribution, eſpe- 
cially in the article of Diction- 


aries,. as appears in ſome late 


6 door ks, in which they bave adopt. 
i a, and endeavoured 10 improve 
, coeur plans, it cannot but be re -chon= 


A win 
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q ed 7 1 war fo. make reviſe 


upon them, 


The following work then owes 
its exiſtence to an idea taken 
from one of their authors, whoſe 
notions are adopted, or followed 
as near as could comport with the 
difference of language and idiom. 
Is utility will appear from the 


flowing confiderations. 


A Arts are d. ;Ringuiſhed by 
terms peculiar to them. Phyle 
and Heraldry are ſcarcely ſci- 
ences, but in virtue of their hard. 
technical nomenclatures. 1 


19 


7 Mi 


(*) 


| Love Tet, having bt 3 8 
plain unſapbiſticate nature, and 
F | being now reduced into an art, has, 
Vie other arts, had recourſe to 
e | particular. words and expreſſions: 
| of. which it 20 more behoves Jo- 
vers 10 be ignorant, than for 
| ſeamen to be unacquainted with 
e | the terms of navigation. Nei- 

| ther is the gloſſary of it ſo 
Ie e as might be ima- 
4 4 


_ 


" Mater, it will be aid, gives 
4 excellent Leſſons : [tt 16 enough 40 
d. 4 A 3 
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ten 


(9 
- kften to them, without other in- 
ſtruction. " This ts, however, rea- | 
foning upon the principles of an- 
tiquity ; as falſe in Love, as thoſe 
of Ariſtotle in Natural Philoſo- 
phy. Nature alone rs of little 
Jervice ; nay, may even be pernt- 
cious to thoſe who truſt to it, in 
a paſſim, of which Art Pas 2 
fiurped the government. 


All the tribute that is now 
paid to Nature, is only à pre. 
ſervation of the appearances of 
it, to binder Art from defeating 
its ends by being too tranſparent”: 

| as 


3 


S 


as ladies, who are artiſts in lay-- 


(n 5 


ing on their paint, endeavour to 
avoid, if poſſible, the fu uſps, cion of 
it, nor plaiſter ſo coarſely as to 
have it ſeen. 


Thoſe who will compare this- 
work to what their wn obſerva- : 
tion and experience will have 
taught them, will readily ac 
knowledge the uſefulneſs of it, 
eſpecially to thoſe whoſe hearts 


are yet in their novitiate.. 


Whenever faults are committed 
in Love, on tracing back. to: the "'. 
original 


$ 


( viii ) 


original cauſe of Ren they will 
be found owing to a miſ-inter- 
Pretation of ſome term, that has 
not been reduced to its juſt va- 
lue. Then! and ſad is. the re- 
' ſource, thoſe thus impoſed on re- 
proach tbhemſelves with their 1g- 
norance, and complain in the tone 
of a Tragedy-Printeſs : deſerted, 
like poor Dido, who, for want 
of the experience of a modern 
- widow, g daily took, in too li- 
teral a ſenſe, all that ZEneas 1 
to her. | 


That pious "Trojan 4 no 
. of dts all the fine 


words 


TRY” 

* rmaginable, an ſhe was 
filly enough to make no allowance © 
| or dedu ion from their appa- 

| rent figmfication. Who does not 
know how dear her ignorance coſt 
her, and. what a noiſe ſhe made 
when her ſanctiſied lover pleaded 
his. mental reſervation, with all 
the caſuiftry of the moſt in 


5 nate jeſuit? 

F gs You cannot ſay, midſt all that 

| I profeſ, 1 

N One word of marriage &er my 
« tongue expreſs. + 

7 —— — — 

p + ZEneid. Book iv. 


This. 
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Ws example may ſuffice; and 
modern gallantry is ſcarce. com- 


Poſed of any thing elſe, but theſe 


terrible quid-pro-quos. 


i is true indeed that the fas 
 ſhion has been long exploded of 
 fabbing, poiſoning one's ſelf, and 

the hike tragedy-follies. But it 
is ftill a vexatious, lamentable 
circumſtance, to be deſerted, if for 
nothing more than the having 
been a dupe. Iv 


This Dictionary then may be | 
of uſe to prevent theſe diſaſtrous 
accidents. Young people, and | 

© od eſpe- 


. 


2 +» a 


"OJ? 
eſpecially of the fair ſex, whoſe 


miſtakes are the moſt dangerous, 


may find their account in reading. 
it. Thoſe who have no tinfure 
of knowledge in the terms of this 
important language, will be ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed, and taught to 
diſtinguiſb the Birmingbamatraſb, 


fo often palmed upon them, for 


the true lawful coin of the king- 
dom of Love, in which nothing © 
is commoner than falſe coiners, 
whoſe number keeps them in coun- 
tenance, and makes this crime of 


 bigh-treaſon paſs at the worſt for 


nd more than a venial error. 


* "They 


7 \ 
. 
They may here then have the 
| atovantage of learning, by 2 a 
lutary peruſal, what is but too 
i often the fruit ꝙ a practice never 
Fus attended with the greateſt. 
danger ro them. | 


ABSENCE. 


FI" W dear is my abſence from you 
going to oft me? How tedious 
will the hours ſeem? 

This ſignifies preciſely, „ If I was 
ce always with you, my ſtock of 
« fine ſpeeches would be ſoon ex- 
“ hauſted: I fhould have nothing 
& new to ſay to you: when I ſee 
4 you again, you will like me. the 
Athens”: -- 

Some rhyming fools are fond of the 
occaſion of complaining, in Ja- 
mentable verſe, of the tortures 
„ however, only a handle of ſhew- 
B + 


ALY | {A | 

Ie ing their wit, at the grievous ex- 
pence of truth and reaſon, which 
they martyrize in the ſtale, trite 
hyperboles of hours being months, 
months years, and years whole 
ages, in their kalendar: of their 
being kept alive only by the hopes 
of ſeeing what they love again. 
'Theſe ſtrains are proof of the real 
abſence of common ſenſe. 


To ABUSE, to encroach, to mis- 
proceed. 

This term is often uſed in proteſta- 
tions, and generally tacked to a 
negative. No! I will never abuſe 

your goodneſs, Or without the ne- 

gation, in a more emphatic ſtrain : 

J ever abuſe your - goodneſs |” 

Heavens forbid ! All this ſignifies, 

purely and fimply,; << ſince you 

cc will have promiſes and proteſta- 
“6 tions, 


AB 


«< tions, to bring you to my ends, 


ce there they are for you.“ 


Sometimes it is uſed in the follow- 


ing caſe, with great art and deli- 
cacy. Thus, when a lady grants a 


ſlight favour, as a kiſs of her hand, 


perhaps' even of her mouth, and 
the lover, who is never to be ſa- 


 tisfied, proceeds on ſuch encou- 
ragement to liberties that put de- 


cency in danger; the lady, natu- 


rally alarmed, chides the en- 


croacher. I am too. good-natured.--- 
{ own, replies the ſly lover, I abuſe 
your good-nature ; but, with fo much 


love as I have, tis impoſſible to have 
diſcretion. This confeſſion, that 
he abuſes her goodneſs, carries with 
it ſuch an air of candour, that it 


is hard not to forgive him. 
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AD 


Is a common term in the love- cant, 


but begins to be ſomewhat obſolete, 
from its being hackneyed out. 
Chambermaids, milliners and ſemp- 
ſtreſſes are very ſond of adorers: and 
who can reſiſt ſuch an humble, 
pathetic ſtrain as 


See at your feet your poor adorer dies ? 


T ADORE. 


This ſacred word is adopted into 


the love-language, and rhe ne 
things. 


Firſt, That che men are perfectly 


knowing, and acquainted with the 
vanity of women, who are apt to 
take themſelves for little goddeſſes, 


or at leaſt divine creatures. 


De Second, That they are not ſparing 


for any expreſſions they think may 


make them loſe the ſmall ſhare 
of 


el ſenſe their vanity may have leſt | 
I love : love did 1 font 1 adore 9am 6+ 


s conſiſts inflattering yourſelf-love, 


« ſtanding. Iam ſtraining hard to 


you in good earneft.” 


To whom do you think you are addreſſing 


This phraſe ſeverely pronounced, may 


AD 


them, 


The true meaning of which fine 
ſpeech is, © The ſecret of pleaſing 


« at the expence of your under- 


c perſuade you, that you have di- 
e ſtrated my brain; not that it 
ce is ſo in the leaſt; but, whilſt I 
<« Jaugh at you in my ſleeve, for 
&« your ſwallowing this ſtuff, 8 
% may gain wherewith to laugh at 


7 ADDRESS one's ſelf. 


yaureif f 


be employed by a lady to daſh, or 
diſconcert her lover, to inſpire hun 
B 3 with 


A D- 


with reſpect, or check his forward- 
neſs. It is as much as to ſay, 

« Let us ſee whether you are a no- 
vice or not? Whether you have 
&« duly taken your degrees of aſſu- 

„ rance ? or whether you are not 
ein your horn-book of gallantry ? ” 

Yeu addreſs yourſelf to the wrong perſon, 

3 I afſure you. © 

1 This little affectation means at bot- 

tom, that one is not ſorry to have 

"40 a lover, but that it is neceſſary to 

A put on an airof dignity ; to remind 
him of one's value ; to give the 
ſpurs, whilſt one reins in the 
bridle. 

However, theſe fineſſes of love-rhe- 
toric over-awe none but freſh-water 
adventurers : and that terrible ex- 

preſſion, To whom do you think you 
are addreſſing yourſelf ? is oftener a 
trap for a compliment, than a de- 

' notation of anger. 


AD- 


AD 

DV ANCES.\T- 'K 

When. theſe are made on the wo- MW 

man's fide, they either ſuppoſe an 

exceſſive ſuperiority, or an exceſſive 
love. Ge 

A woman who has made advances, _ 

never remembers them without 


rage, unleſs ſhe has reaſon to re- 
member them with pleaſure. 


ADVENTURES. 


Adventures in. gallantry begin to loſe 
much of their reliſh, by. the want 
of their former ſeaſoning, fears and 
_ dangers. Aſſignations are now ſo 

eaſily made, that a man muſt know 
little of the world, who.thinks there 
is any need of a maſquerade to 
make them at. It is juſt as inſig- 
nificant, and as much out. of uſe, 
as rope-ladders or long cloaks. 


By _AF- 
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AFFLICT. AFFLICTION. 


By thefe words is commonly under- 
Rood the effect upon our mer 


fome diſagrerable object. It is only 
in the mouth, or letters of a lo- 
ver, that they have kttle or no 
meaning. 


AGE. 


When relative to years, is a term 


very ſeldom employed in love : for 
to talk of age to a young perfon is 
no part of praiſe. It is a cruel of- 
fence to a woman any thing ad- 
vanced in years; and even a mid- 
dle- aged woman takes no delight in 
thoſe chronological diſcuſſions. 


Tt happens indeed ſometimes ( but 


very rarely indeed) that an an- 
tient coquette will venture to pro- 
nounce the word age; but then it is 
only to make a pans merit of 

=_” 


— 


AG 


it to herſelf, 8 can you Ele a 
perſon of my age? This is far from 
| meaning, I am too old; I know ' 
«it; and am perſuaded I have 
* not the charms to captivate a 
* young man.“ What ſhe would 
be at is to tell you, VI have not 
« all the bam of youth, neither have 
I its failings: mellow fruit is not 
*« { Wi-taſted,” Upon which, the 
cue of him who has his reaſons 
for courting her, is to anſwer, At 
<« your age! madam; at your age! 
„% vou are but too charming 
„Where, without flattery, hall 
one ſee a nobler air, a freſher. 
„ complexion ; and then fo. much. 
fine ſenfe !” with a thouſand other 
impertinences in ſupport. of an evi- 
dent falſity, | 
Thecruelty of Age is, to deſtroy bew⸗ 
ty, at the ſame time that it leaves 
every deſire ſtanding, of which that 
B 5 beauty; ; 


— 


AG 
beauty alone could procure the ſatiſ 
faction. 

The word age may alſo be employed 
to oblige a lady with a critical ob- 
ſervation on the age of her rivals in 

beauty. See Mrs. Fillamott, in her 
roſe- coloured gown, or pink ribbons; 
can it become one of her age to lay 
ſchemes for ſmiting? | 

AGE, in the love-meaſure of time, 
applied to abſence or impatience, 
is often employed to ſignify a mo- 
ment : but moments are ages, to a 
lover with his miſtreſs, in a very 
different ſenſe, before, or after en- 
joyment. : 


AGITATION, Emotion. 


Sentiments excited by the ſight or con- 
verſation of a perſon one loves. — 
There are amorous, anxious, plea- 
ſing, timid agitations, which have 

- all their different expreſſions, by 
looks, 


AG 
looks, ſighs, bluſhes, Sc. but few 
are more ſignificant than that of 


the fan, maſterly managed. 


AGREEABLE. 


A term often uſed for a modeſt cover 


of one's real ſentiments, to a very 
ordinary woman, with too much 
ſenſe not to ſuſpe& the ſincerity 


of one, who ſhould pretend to aſſure 


her ſeriouſly that he thought her 
handſome. Thus the ſaying, Ma- 
6s n. 1 fee no- body ſo agreeable as 

&© you,” means, Since I have gone 
e ſo far as to tell you that I loved 
*« you, I muſt look out for ſome 
<« reaſon to aſſign for it: Now, the 


quality of agreeable being one 


of thoſe ideas of caprice purely 
e arbitrary, a je-ne- ſcai- quoi, that 
« admits of no dangerous defini- 


« tion, it may ſerve till I have ga- 


« thered impudence enough, or 
- +: 


1 — 
AL” 


< you are grown filly enough, for 
teme to tell you you are hand- 
“ ſome.” 


ALARMS, 


Is one of thoſe poetical words often 
employed, eſpecially in ſonnets, 
madrigals, odes, and the like pro- 


ductions of the ſmall workers in po- 
etry, where it chimes to charms, or 
arms; as ſtrife to wife, pleaſure to 
treaſure, and other the like ſtation'd 
rhimes. It ſeems to expreſs the - 
ſtate of a heart agitated by deſires 


and fears: but now, when one 


ſays, J feel the tendereft alarnis ; it 
only means, You have doubtleſs 


heard it ſaid, that love is never 
« without anxious deſire, founded 
upon an old-faſhioned maxim, 
„that this paſhon is a ſtate of tor- 
« ment and diſquietude, and very 
bay apt to take alarms at a ſhadow : 


cc you 


AN 
« you would then diflifze foo tran- 
. * quit a lover; and fince you muſt 
© have fine words to pleaſe you, 
«© what can be finer than theſe : 
4 feel the tendereft alarms.” And 
no doubt the nymph muſt be very 
ill-natured if ſhe does not employ 
herſelf inſtantly to calm them. 


AMIABLE. Lovely. 

Formerly denoted a perſon, whoſe 
beauty and merit captivated all 
hearts. It is now in very common 
uſe, and applied, indifferently, to 
all whom we take for the objects 
of our fancy, vanity, or fulſome, 
maukiſh flattery. | 1 


AM ORO Us. 

A term which means one eee 
tionally inclined to gallantry; 
character that uſed formerly to 37 
be _Exprelled by a much coarſer 
"oy word, 


AN 
word, which is now entirely ex- 
- ploded; whilſt the character itſelf 
ſubſiſts in its full force. 


AMUSEMENT. 


Love, Paſſion, are often terms uſed 
to cover what is no more than, 
an amuſement. It is generally only 
uſed by way of confidence to in- 
timate friends: as, I court ſuch an 
one: TI viſit her : ſhe is an amuſe- 
ment for me. 


ANXIETY, : 

Is a ſymptom inſeparable from the 
love-ſick. _ : 

« [ am under a mortal anxiety,” is 
a phraſe, of courſe, with which 
one ſeeks to give a pretended paſſion 
.all the colours of truth : for a real 
one never goes without it. 

The loyal ſubjects to the empire of 
love ever pay their tribute of 

2 anxiety. 


A R 

anxiety. Sometimes it conſiſts in 
the fear of not triumphing openly 
over a rival; ſometimes in the un- 
certainty of- gaining one's point. 
The Fair precaution themſelyes a- 
gainſt indiſcretions ; they endeavour 
to ſnap a heart from their beſt fe- 
male friend ; they want to keep a 
train of lovers, or augment it with=" 
out loſing any by diſcontent : others 

are buſied in preſerving a reputa- 
tion to which they have no right, 
All theſe aims are not without 
their reſpective anxieties for the 
ſucceſs: and yet theſe anxieties are 
preferable with them to a dull in- 
ſipid ſtate of indifference, which 
compoſes to them a frightful void. 


ARD OR. 


Is a ſynonimous term to love, com- 
monly employed to avoid tautolo- 


b | gy, or raiſe a climax, Tour ſayers 
} ; , of 


we! 

ATR! | 

of fine things are very fond of 

this term; which, however, is very 
much deſcended into ſubaltern gal- 


ARGUS, 


Confident to Juno, who kept Is chan- 
ged into a cow, for being one of 
the miſtreſſes to Jupiter. He had 
an hundred eyes, and yet could not 
- acquit himſelf of his charge with 
honour. Mercury found out the 
means to lay them all aſleep, His 
name has been ſince given to all 
who are ſet as ſpies over women. 
When an huſband aſſumes that cha- 
racter, it is not only piquing his 
wife in honour to a trial of ſxill, but 
makes a ſauce of the higheſt taſte 
for a gallant, who might himſelf 
go to ſleep over his intrigue, with- 
out ſuch a difficulty to enliven it. 
| Que: 


* 
* 


* 


A8 


quity employs. a whole elegy, to 
engage his miſtreſs's huſband to-clap 
an Argus or two upon her, without 
which he declares to him plainly, 
-that he will not do his drudgery 
for him; for that, as it was, he 
might as .well be her huſband, as 
to go to bed to her with4o little 
let or impediment. 

Your cautious mamma's are very often 
the dupes of the Arguſſes in petti- 
coats, they plant round their daugh- 
ters dear, and who often call the 
enemy that would not perhaps 
think of them, inſtead of . 
air e from him. 


ASSIDVITIES, | 


Do you resten my affiduities for nothing ? | 
means, Have not all my trifling and 
dangling after you, convinced you 
of wad paſſion? Have not I gone 
through 


- * * 
4 


„ 
through the uſual courſe of pre- 
liminaries? Have not I handed you 
into the boxes? ſquired you to the 
gardens? picked up your glove 
when you dropped it on purpoſe ? 
gallanted your fan? and, in ſhort, 
played over all the monkey tricks 
of a led-lover? 


ASSIGNATION. Rendezyous. 


The expert in gallantry never ſo much 
as mention theſe terrible words to 
a young adventurer of the fair ſex: 

they are too alarming : but they 
generally employ ſome circumlo- 
cution; into which, however, they 

put the full value of the thing itſelf, 

But, if the fair-one conſents, 'and 

keeps touch with her appointment, 

ſhe is the fool; and if ſhe returns 
without ſpecial reaſon to remember 
it, ſhe has met with one, 


AT- 


A T. 


ATTACHMENT. Se LOVE. 
The lovers of theſe days, perſuaded 
that a commerce of love with the 


fair is never more flouriſhing than 
when it is a free trade, look upon 


an attachment to one perſon as too 
hard a reſtriction to unload at one 


port, tho' a gale of deſire ſhould 


blow ſtrongly towards another. 


Long attachments, then, are now 


treated as tireſome and inſipid: in 


ſhort, matters are now ſo managed 
by conſent of all parties, that 
there is no ſuch thing as making 


a breach in conſtancy; ſince the 
whole of that old wall i is — 
pulled down. | 


ATTRACTIONS, 


A flattering term, and of great uſe 


to advance one's affairs : for, how- 


ever verſed a fine lady may be in 
the 


5 1 

| AT. 
the ſcience of the love-language, 
Tt is hard for her to conceive, that, 

' when applied to herſelf, it may 
not ſignify, as formerly it did, an 
aſſemblage of charms and perfecti- 

ons that conſtitutes a beauty. Os 

| when a lover whines out, No 

is 4mpoſſible to refeſt ſuch 3 
This phraſe, duly conſtrued, im- 
ports, If all the ſoft trafh I have 

„ expended upon you is not yet 
<< able to touch you, I have a re- 
< ſerve-lunge,which you will, with 

e all your cunning, be hardly able 
te parry 3 and this is it: 
Then, attractions, charms, inchanting 

| beauty, are let fly in a volley, and 

never fail of doing wonderful exe- 
cution, 


rr 
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B ARB ARO US. 
A Word of a great ſound, and little 
meaning; uſed to expreſs the 
diſcontent of a lover. How bar- 

barous you are ! ſignifies, - © You | 
« ſurpriae me; I did not expect 
e ſuch a long reſiſtance: a pride 


begins to murmur at it.. 


B E A U. 


A common word to expreſs a medley 
character of coxcomb and fop ; one 
who makes dreſs his principal at- 

tention, under an utter impofſibility 

of ever ſucceeding ; as may be de- 
monſtrated by the following plain 
| ſyllogiſm , of which the air of pe- 

LT N 
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BE 
dantry may be excuſed for - teal 
of its juſtice; 

No fool can do any thing 3 


None but a fool will make dreſs 
the buſineſs of his life. 


A fool therefore can never dreſs 
well. 


And this is ſo ſtrictly true in fact, 
that there never was, nor probably 
ever will be, a beau well-dreſt. 


This advantage can only be attained 
by the man of ſenſe ; far above either 
the weakneſs of making a point-of 
his dreſs, or that of negleCting, or 
even not conſulting the proprieties 

of it, to his age, character, fortune 
or ſtation. 


B E n 
Socrates called it a ſhort-lived tyran- 
ny; Plato, the privilege of nature; 
Ee one of the moſt precious 
gifts 


B E 

gifts of nature; Theophraſtus, a 
mute eloquence; Diogenes, the 
moſt forcible letter of recommenda- 
tion; Carneades, a queen without 
ſoldiers; Theocritus, a ſerpent co- 
vered with flowers; Bion, a good 
that does not belong to the poſ- 
ſeſſor, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
give one's ſelf beauty, or to preſerve 
it. After this moſt ſcientific diſplay 
of quotations, all briſtled with 
Greek names, may be added the 
definition of a modern author, who 
calls it, a bait, that as often catches 
the fiſher as the fiſh. The ſerpent 
took the beauty of Eve for his text, 
to cajole her to perdition, and ſuc- 
ceeded, Now, has this method 
of that Anownmg-one not deſcended _ 
to poſterity? inſomuch that one of 
the beſt baits to catch a woman, 

is to perſuade her that you are inti- 

ow perſuaded of her beauty. 
57 Such 
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1 
: ;Guch is the powerful influence of 
this branch of flattery, that rarely 
does that woman refuſe the man 
any thing, to whom ſhe has been 
weak or vain enough to liſten to 
his. praiſes upon this chapter. On 

- - the other fide, the never forgives 
.. thoſe, who, ſhe has reaſon to think, 
- look on her as difagreeable, or 
ugly. In ſhort, with women them- 
ſelves, their firſt- merit is that of 
beauty ; which they would lay lefs 
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bo ſhort a time they have to enjoy 
393 ann 
without it. | 


} 
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\ arbitrary the idea of beauty is, 
4 dae given the following detail of 
ö tlie capital points of it; in which 
euery one will make what altera- 


r 


Y as ohh. | 
| £4 | 1. e 


ſtreſs upon, if they were to conſider 


hs author; without contidielns u | 


11 
2. 


q 
8 
8 


8 

of | 1. Your, 1 

ly 2. Stature, neither too high nor tos 

n low. 

n 3. Neither too fat nor too lean. 
4 The ſymmetry and proportion of 


0 

1 all parts. 

. Long hair, or pretily curled, fine 

X and filky ſoft. | 

a 6. The ſkin ſmooth, delicate, and of 
a fine grain. 15 


8. A ſmooth high forchend. 
9. The temples not funk in. 
10. The eye-brows in ane, ike 
two lines. . c 
11. „ The eyes blue their ode e- 
eee 
n 
12. The noſe rather long than ſbort. 


7. Lively white and red. 
| 


6 
5 - BaE*!! | 
15. Two lips, pouting, of the ral 
- $6) Men in oe wan 
16. A ſmall mouth. i 
17. Teech, pearly whitey even hd. 
* Well ſet. eta 4 
18. The chin rather round, Plump, 
and ending with a dimple. ,.1 
19. The ears mal, » Mall cloſe tothe 
20. A 3 of i 3 n t. 
21. A breaſt of alabaſter... 11 
22. Two balls of ſnow; peg fas. ' 
ſuſtained, an, Oy WR ' 
+:\; takaeds i 7 
23. A white hand, 3 atd-long. 
2 Fingers tapering- 45 19y9 en 1 * 


* 


235. Nails of mother-a;poarl, 0 o- 


val-formed. ö 


26. A ſweet brea tn. 
27. An agrecable voice. AT co 
28. A rec wand ann. ycar- */ 
nage. lic}: v6 nA 1: 

22 ; * 29. 
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Bon. 


29. The wage noble, eaſy, and dif- : 


engaged. 5 
30. A modeſt gait and ane a 
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To B L A M E. "i 

Though a lover ſeetns to be an an: ä 
mal born for nothing but appraying,” E 
he may ſometimes take the rey 
to blame her for her cruelty.” 
meaning of which is, that though 
his miſtreſs may have great merit, 
he on his fide- has his ſhare; and 
that ſhe is very much in the wrong 
to hold our” againſt md, ; +7008 


MJ, el Nino DH DER ai LOR. 


"BOEDNESS! 


» GILL 


Excuſe my Values This, when wa. 
in theyaſtant.of inatching ſmall. fa- 

"WH: means, I am ee wh 

= wh ae 1 ſee how you will | ; 


00 take 


N 


* 

B R 
«c take ſmall liberties: if you ex- 
4 cuſe this, I ſhall have room, I 
<« hope, to proceed to greater.. 
There are few women who would not 


. fooner forgive an exceſs'of boldneſs, 
than an exceſs of timidit 7). 


BRACELET. _ 
Int times of yore, a lover was in hea- 
he could obtain à bracelet 
off ; miſtreſs's hair. An Infanta 
never granted - her Knight this fa- 
vour, till he had cleaved half a 
dozen giants in two, and killed as 
many dragons. Thoſe times are 
over. At preſent, Love is a Carpet- 
road, in which the journey is per- 
formed much quicker, and without 
thoſe dangers of broken bones, 


To BRISK an Atiact. 
| T here are occaſions in which this me- 
1 thod ſucceeds, when fear and awe 
axe 


: « ous charakter, than ta 


R 


are ridiculous; as every ching is that 


is miſ- timed or mi placed. 


Machiavel, the prince of politicians, 


gives the lover a cue: in his leſſon 


| to them. It is better, ſays he, 
to ſin through too much viva- 
„ city, than too much timidity: 


« Fortune is a woman, and re- 
« quires a briſk attack. She grants 
40 victory oftener to raſh, impetu- 

cold 
& and circumſpect. Hence it is, 
64 that this goddeſs, like women, 
(N. B. His whole compariſon turns 
upon this principle) is more fa- 

« yourable to the young, becauſe 2 


4 they have more fire, and daring, 
„ than thoſe of a more advanced 


cc age. 92 


Ie is alſo generally kindly taken by 


the women, that a man ſhould. af- 

ford them the excuſe of ſaying, I 

& could not help it. I was ſutprized. 
: C3 . 


BER 
Thus a well- timed agreeable vio- 
lence may ſave at once their * 
nour and their delicacy. a 
The Fair will forgive the detail pf 
+, theſe maxims, for the ſake of the 
inſtruction they convey of their 
danger, that they my _ the 
We 8 


B RO W N, 


Ae or olive beauty. A Bru- 


nette. (See. FAIR.) Though the 
author of the TREATISE vn the 
1 Paifſians, lays, that the diſpute about 


- .. the pre-eminence.of the brown and 
fair was firſt broached by voluptu- 


aries; and that it is not preciſely 


black, or blue eyes, that form the 


favourable diſtinction: yet the con- 
noiſſeurs in general decide for the 
Cleopatra- ſtile of beauty, the brown, 

as the moſt poignant in love; pre- 


* 


2 an mildened luſtre of a ſine 


P | . vs evening 


1 ; . 
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ese. ghres of the meridian 


9 
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BURN. 


An obſolete metaphor, formerly uſed 


to expreſs the violence of one's de- 
fires. - burn for you, has now an 
ill grace eyen in poetry: and as to 
any meaning, it is ſcarce of more 
ſignificance than talking to a wo- 


— en of che weather, or 8 like. 


B U T. 


Bur F this ſhould be known.” Bur if 


you ſhould be unconflant. All theſe 


Buts-are nothing leſs than invincible 


objections. She has already ſurren- 


. dered, who makes any doubt about 
oh her 2 pn zen ein | 


7 bs woman that dcliberates 16 oſt. 


e *s 4 


HE ſtate of an hear without a 
paſſion. Whatever praiſes: wo- 
men may give to this tranquillity, 
it is a thouſand times more inſup- 
portable to them, than all the anxie- 
ties of love. Whenever, then, 
they talk in this manner, I ad- 
mire the calm of a diſengaged heart, 
this means, Cuſtom has abſo- 
„ lutely forbid our ſex to complain 
& of having no lovers: it is con- 
« fefling too many diſagreeable 
c things, and almoſt equal to own- 
« ing that one has no merit. What 

es is to be done then? diſſemble.” 
| After 


oa 


Aſter having once loved, a . is 
| yet more odious; and indifference, 

at beſt, an inſipid, uncomfortable - 
ſtate, To get out of it, there is 
nothing like ſpreading one's fails to . 


a freſh breeze, though it ſhould 


blow from another quarter. 


CAPRICE, Whim, Inconſtan- 


Cy, unaccountable Procedure. 


Faſhion, taſte, and women, are ge- 


nerally under the miſ-rule of this 
fantaſtic power. Some beauties, 
indeed, employ it politically in love, 


to attach their lover the ſtronger, 


by ſhewing him, that if he does 


not employ all his attention to 
| keep her fixed, ſhe may give him 
the ſlip, before he is aware of a 


reaſon for it. 


1 is only for che young and band - 


ſome to dare to be capricious. That 


38 ſorgiven to them, for which thoſe: 
a C 5 who 


— 
wt 
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who want thoſe titles to play the 


.* fool, can only e enn and 


a contempt.” 
. 27 ! ' 


ei 


N ada word. My heart can never 
break your chains, means no more, 
han that," I ſhall always love 

W oa 

In the mouth of a young fellow to an 
old lady dowager, I cannot break my 

chains, the Engliſh of it is, I am 

not ſuch a fool n te heit ny 
bank.“ 

Tj is good policy ſometimes in a wo- 
man to relax and extend the chains 
of her lover ; the more ſhe will ſe- 

eure her captive. He would fnap 

too ſhort a chain, who would never 
dream of mann a rA 

Jong one. 


» 
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om lover aſfüres that he Will "never 


change ſometimes too he even be- 
lieves it: nor is change always the 
effect of a premeditated inconflancy. 
Diſtaſte may come on one, without 
one's own permiſſion. & lover who. 
makes  proteſtations an vow: of ; 


| - conſtancy, may perhaps mean hat 


he fays; j but he ſays what is often 
not in nature, and affuredſy' "what 
is not in his power to keep.” 


7 will never change, may alfo be un- 


derſtood with the mental reſerva- 
tion of, T: am in the apo ſition'to 


„ paſs my time agrecably,” no mat- 


ce ter at whoſe expence: and tRis 
ce diſpoſition I find ſo convenient I 
< ſhall hardly ever change it.” 


Too quick a change to fondnefs irt a 


wife who has married a hirfbarrtd, 


to whom ſhe 1 given” be nit of 
l diftite 


diſlike before marriage, creates an 
ugly ſuſpicion of the motive's be- 


ing ſomething ſhe has found ſo much 


to her taſte, that the may fay to 
_ herſelf dmg of 


_ Kdes him. 


CHARMS. 


An hartnonious word, rather hack- 


neyed; indifferently laviſhed ; and 
ies no more than arts; 


elbe ſolid, ſubſtantial charms, in theſe 


times, are thoſe in Lombard-/treet ; 
or, to uſe Bir Tunbelly's phraſe, 


thoſe which are ſtitched to the 
cCharmer's tail, whether bags, 1 


nnen &c. 
CHOICE. 


f The ation of the mind, that 


2 * — „ 
3 . — 2 — a 


mines it to one object ſooner than 


to another. Admitting this defini- 
- tion, it follows, 


VV, 


L 


CH 

1/4, That in love, there is no "ſuck 
thing as choice, the mind not being 
a free agent enough; and paſſively 
receiving its impreſſions, without 
the power to reject them. 

ꝛadly, Suppoſing even a free - agency in 
the mind, it is yet liable to miſtake 
grievouſſy in its choice, eſpecially 
when in an hurry to chooſe, All 
lovers have much the ſame air, e- 
qually ſubmiſſive, equally complai- 
ſant, equally laviſh of oaths of fi- 
delity, and all formed upon the 
ſame model: ſo that the preference 
given to the happy man, is but too 
often the effect of ſome unaccount- 
able fancy or eircumſtance. Ca- 
price, then, and chance, chooſe a 
| hundred times, at leaſt, for once of 
judgment; ſo that choice is but 
ſeldom matter of vanity on either 
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CONFESSION: 


Hm long will you make me lang wiſh for 
_ @. confeſſion that you love me This, 
to a coquette, ſignifies, $* I have, 
„ methinks, gone through all the 
6 forms which uſually bring mat- 
ters to a concluſion: I have fool- 
«. ed away time enough about you: 
I begin to be tirgd, and want to 
cc be at a point.” | 
To a novice, it means, I 2 my 
„ happineſs hangs but on a thread 
= <« of: modeſty, ready to ſnap : you 
= 4 are reduced; and all I want of 
4 you is to tell me ſo, that we may 
0 loſe no more time.“ 


CONFIDENCE. Commu- 
nication of n and * 
in Love. 

Confidents are perhaps as fakes, 1 


this paſſion, as thoſe led-captains, 
230 4 i $4 the 


C O 


the confidents, in a tragedy. Va- 
nity, impatience of a ſecret, and 
ſometimes convenience, diſpoſe the 

' heart to openneſs, and are often in- 
evitable ſnares to the moſt wary 
and reſerved. Confidence is often 
a ſeaſoning the more to a true love- 
paſſion. | 

A confidante-maid, who. q oes not a- 
buſe her | miſtreſs's G 1 is a 
miracle for rarity. 


CONQUEST. 


This pompous term is made uſe of 
to expreſs the homage of deſire 
"avoid by its object. This meta- 

phor is very juſt; for no hero could 
be vainer of the number of pro- 

vinces he could conquer, than the 
Fair are of that of their lovers. 

The arms they employ are, beauty, 
natural or artificial; the artillery of 
_ the gert engaging looks ; fmikes, 


— — . * > airs, 


CO 
 airs,. graces, and all the powenful 


_ auxiliaries of dreſs. A general ſhall 


ſometimes be: leſs embarraſſed in 
marſhalling an army of twenty 

thouſand men, than a lady in poſt- 
ing a patch, ſticking a pin, or pla- 
- cing a ribbon. or flower. What a 
preparation do they make to ſet 
their caps, and looks, before they 
go upon an attack | Two lady's 
gentle women, an humble female 
friend, and a fop privileged for his 
inſignificance, are not, with all 
their united fkill, ſufficient to deter- 
mine the pinning of a gown, upon 
a grand occaſion. The toilette is 
the council- board of war; the Mall, 
the ſide-boxes, Ranelagh, Vaux - 
- hall, &c. the field of battle: and, 
as, in ſuch a momentous concern, 
one ſhould neglect no means that 
human prudence may ſuggeſt, one 
does flanked with ſome = 


240 
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toad-eater, in a view of: ſhining 
from the contraſt. - But it would 
engage one in an endleſs detail, to 
enumerate all the ſtratagems and 
machinery they employ. Archi- 
medes was a bungler to them. Such 
a ſubject would require an expreſe 
Treatiſe on the art W me * the 
ladies. | 
It unhappily beterer too often falls 
out, that from judging of their con- 
queſts, more' by number than 
weight, they are diſhonoured: by 
their ſucceſs, and diſgraced by . 
liſt. 5 85 
dometimes their plans of conguelt wal 
in being themſelves the conquered. 
Some are even illuſtrated by their de- 
' feat, who like ſome barbarous coun- 
tries would never have been known, 
but for the name of the conqueror 
who deſigned to ſubdue them. 
Others, with worle fate, \ ſubmit: to, 


_— 


1 
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thoſe cruel conquerors, who treat 
them like provinces reduced; and 
which they rather tranſiently ravage, 
than care to keep un of them. 


CONSTANCY, 


| According to the moſt expert judges 


of gallantry, is a chimera, a phan- 
tom; ſounds well in verſe, and fi- 


gures prettily enough in a declara- 
tion of love. But thoſe who 
know any thing of the value of 


terms in this language, lay no great 
ſtreſs upon it. A miſtreſs, who 


talks of conftancy to a lover, inti- 


mates that ſhe is on the point of 


| ſurrender ; and this a word in courſe 


of capitulation. It is then a love! 
may riſk every thing, 'or rather OY 


nothing. Safe is the word. 
Conſtancy too is often only another 


+ ſlicks to his old miſtreſs, to avoid 


word for indolence; and a man 


the 


Mio 


co * 
the trouble and riik of changing; 
as ſome ſtay in the country, where 
they have been tired all their lives, 

purely out of averſion to the fa- 
tigue and embarraſiment 1 A 
men. eus: 6 bite 


CON ST RAIN. 
Love endures none: it dies the . 
nute it feels it. A neceſſity o 
loving, or living together as * 
did, produces — and inevi- 

tably the contrary. 

Freedom is the very life-bold of . 
ſure; the moment it becomes a 
duty, it loſes its name, and . 

an oppreſſion. 


CONVERSATION. 


ln love, has a more extenſive fignifi- 


cation than it ſeems to have; not 


that by converſation muſt be under- 
ſtood that time loſt, in which wit 


/ eu 


se 
evaporates in long diſſertations upon 


eſteem, delicacy, reſpect, and ſplit- 
ting of hairs upon ſentiments. Even 


romances are purged from theſe 
converſations, that rendered them 
ſo long and ſo tedious. All lovers 
have now the ſame way of thinking 
as the princeſs Iſengbuion, a Spaniſh 


lady, who reading the diſcourſes 


of two of. theſe romantic lovers, 
ſaid, Fo what prrpoſe all this fluff, 
when they are alone ? In ſhort, con- 
verſation now. ofteneſt fignifies, the 
- diſcloſure towards the end of the 
laſt act. There is nothing more 
dangerous than theſe momente a 
converſation. £145: 20 


COQUETTE. / 
One who wants to engage the men 
without . engaging herſelf ; whole 


chief aim is to be thought agree» 


able, handſome, amiable z though 


4 


oo 


2 compoſition of levity and vanity. 
She reſembles a fire-eater, who makes 
a ſhow of handling, and even chew- 
ing of live coals, without receiving 
any damage from che fire. But, 
whatever may be their pretended 
inſenſibility, they have their critical 
moments as well as others, in 
which they are ſaid to give more 
pleaſure, as prudes do more glory, 
in che ceduction of * 


C OUNTENAN CE. 
A gay, ſmiling one, in a coquette, 
ſigniſies encouragement: that ſhe 
would be glad to liſt as many 
lovers as poſſible: that ſhe would 
wiſh to ſee the men ſacriſioe her 
keeps open a reſuge for all deſert- 
ers. That nothing but joy and 

mirth are to be found in her ſer- 
vice; * that not to be in love 
with 


PP -- + Fu, 


{ 
| ao 

with a- is to be one's own ene- 
my, and defrauding one's ſelf of 
the en eee of ee n 
ſerve. Arch 2 HT Þ ot 

A cold, foibbus ofa in r. 
treſs is an admirable expedient 
when artfully employed. It leads 
to every thing, either a reconcilia- 
tion or a rupture; juſt as ſhe ſhall 
ſee fit. After a quarrel; it fignifies 
that ſhe will keep up the dignity of 
her ſex, and give herſelf the plea- 
ſure of hearing her lover make new 
proteſtations. If this does not ſuc- 
ceed, ſhe may put on à tender 
countenance: but in this, the e 
caſion, the humour ef her lover er 

her own paſſton, generally 1 0 
mines een 119475 " OR 


[57 3; 63909 "20 _ be 
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'D 2"texe of ach extenſive com pre 
nenſion, chat it takes im hear he 

(33:47 whole 1 


hy * 
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whole race of mankind, from tlie 
throne to the peaſant's cottage. All 
ranks, all orders of men, are liable 
more or leſs, to that vanity, which 
is its fundamental, and _ varies 

\ in its ſigns of eruption. Aa 
There are:coxcomb-kings,. ocxcomb- 
judges, coxcomb-phyſicians, cox- 
comb men of letters, coxcomb men 
of buſineſs: even profeſlions have 
their peculiar diſtinctions of cox- 
combry. The gravity! of an apo- 
thecary, Who carries his profeſſion 
J printed in his face, is not leſs a ſymi- 
ptom of coxcombry, than a hat 
and feather in à declared beau. 
Mr. Addiſon even thought no fine 
gentleman could exiſt without a 
daſh of the coxcomb. My Lord 
Rocheſter ſays, chat it is a character 


not ee be acquired. dut dy mu 


—_— 7 _ > 
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The women in general are fo fond 
of this character, that, however 
they ſnuff at the title, the attributes 
of it are the principal means of 
ſucceeding with them. An intrepid, 
ſelf-aſſured coxcomb, who is called 
ſo to-day, paſſes to-morrow for a 
pretty fellow with them; on no 
better grounds than having kept in- 
-Aexibly to it, and beat them at their 
own weapons of pride and inſo- 
lence. The lady is vain; ſo is the 
coxcomb: ſhe- affects to deſpiſe 
him; he diſdains to dangle aſter 
her. One would think theſe were 


no promiſing diſpoſitions to come 


to a good underſtanding. But, let 


them alone, and it will happen to: 


them, as to two perſons, whoy tas 
king different ways to walk round 
a garden, begin by turning their 
| backs to one another, and are ſure 
eee 


— 


C R 
CRITICAL MINUTE. 
Theſe minutes are not leſs deciſive in 
love than in war; and in both it is 
of the greateſt importance to ſeize 
them: once miſſed, they ſeldom 
return. 

In the mouth of a lover, who under- 
ſtands the love-language, Is there 
no ſeeing you for a minute ? ſignihies, 
Am I never to obtain one of 
ce thoſe delicious quarters of an 
hour in which love gets upper- 

© moſt, when reaſon leaves the 
«« field'toit, and virtue takes a nap? 
„Shall I never hear the critical 
« minute ſtrike? "1 


"i 0 RUE L 1 

This expreſſion does not ſo much ſig- 
| nify the inſenſibility of a miſtreſs, 
as the impatience of a lover. 


D _ CRUEL, 


K 
CU 


CRUEL. Se Barbarous. 

Some of theſe cruel women reſemble 
the nymphs in Auſonius, who ſet 
out with threatning Cupid to put 
him to death with the ſevereſt tor- 
tures, and ſoften their cruelty ſo far 

as only to whip him with roſes. 


CULLY, 


10 one who gives much, and receives 
at moſt the appearances of loye in 
return. Their tribe is very nume- 
rous : the chief diviſions of them 
ares 

The marrying-cully, and the . 
ing-cully. The firſt is uſed as a: 
cloak : the ſecond, like an orange, 
ſqueezed of its Juice, and wee 

855 A 


cv 


cur. | 


The god of love; born out of the 
poets brains, who paint him a child 
with wings, a quiveron his ſhoulder, 

a bow in one hand, a torch in the 
other, and a bandage over _---- 
eyes. All which emblematically 
ſignify, that he is figured like a 
child, becauſe thoſe who deliver 
themſelves up to love, part with x 
their reaſon for the ſillineſs of that l 
age, His bow and arrows denote $i 
his power to wound, and pierce z 
the bandage over his eyes, his 


entirely baniſhed from proſe,; and is 
even ſcarce ſuffered in the modern 
Parnaſſus, in any thing above a 
ballad to lovely Sue, at the head of 
D 2 which 


—— 


blindneſs; the torch, a light he car- jy 
ries for others, and not himſelf ; | 
his wings, his inconſtancy. | (| 
This allegorical perſonage is, however, 14 
| 


—_—_— 
a — — — > as. . | 259 - * * 
— — — - - 


1 
ou 


4 one may till ſe a —_ 
cut of his figure. 215 


Tr CURE. 


T hope you will cure the ao you Babe 


made; a hackney'd phraſe, and 
means, © You have raiſed defires / 


&« which I expect you have too 
* much good-nature to diſappoint, 
& and that you will reftore me to 
«the quiet you have deſtroyed; tho? 
cc. it ſhould = at the Wen «& 
* 4 ered | 


S R I OST T'Y. 

A defire of knowing: whether ones 
wife or miſtreſs is true to one. R 
is never a happy one. The autheg 

I of Don Quixot has there inſerted” 

8 a novel, called, The curious impere 

tinent, in confirmation of this 175 N 


| Uſe! He compares i 
|; i( $3 > 


o 


0 v. | | 1 
' * , * 


40-646; which. no. nen wit 
daſh againſt the pavement to ſee 
whether it will break or not. Have 
you any doubts of a woman's faith, 
never ſeek to ſatisfy them ; the 
leaſt it will coſt you, is the repent- 
ance of your curioſity, It is wake- 
ing the ſleeping lion: a woman 
may reſent an unjuſt ſuſpicion, and 
revenge it by giving it a foundation 
in fact. Diſtruſt abſolves faith. 


\ 
© 
. 
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* 
D ALLIANCE. Se Toying. 
| DANGLERS. . 
An inſipid tribe of triflers, with whom 
the women divert themſelves, in 
perfect innocence, when they have 
nothing better to do. They are in 


a claſs of beings beneath their mon- 
keys, parrots and lap-dogs. 


| DE Aw Mc... 1 
This word is ever to be underſtood 
metaphorically, and carries no ſort 
of terror with it. It is even ſo 
ſtaled, that it now goes for nothing. 

| 'The 


DT 
The death of a lover is ſo much in 
courſe, that it is as inevitable as in 


nature: for if the fair is kind, he 


is to die with joy; if otherwiſe, of 
grief: and both equally. 

Your cruelty will make me die; ſignifies, 
« have employ'd flames, darts, 
« deſpair, &c. to perſuade you: 


cc and now have nothing left but 


&« death to pin the baſket.” 
. A living death I die. 
Do you wiſh to ſee me die? 
alſo mean figuratively, Do you 
ie wiſh that the lover in me ſhould 
« die to you? I am weary of 
e ſpending ſo much nonſenſe, and 
« advancing fo little: there are o- 
ther women in the world. If 


you do not capitulate ſoon, 1 
. muſt raiſe the ſiege. 2 


D... 46. 4395 


DE 


To DECEIVE, 


Four deceive ne; in a lady's mouth, | 
one would imagine, fignifies, 1 
&* know. you deceive me, and only 
means to exact allurances to the 
contrary. | 

You ſay you love me, but I & not know 
how to truſt you; I am afraid you 
decerve me. This is as much. as to 
ſay, I believe you but too much: 
but it is the cuſtom, in ſuch caſes, 
„to make objections : a conqueſt 
« would appear too eaſy without 
. & them: let me have then ſome ar- 
cc dent proteſtations : turn my head: 
ce deceive me: I deſire no better, I 
do not want to examine too ſcru- 
« pulouſly into the credit due to 
« you: I wiſh your ſincerity too 
much to plague myſelf with the 


doubt of it: all I want is the ex- 
c cuſe 


D E 
& cuſe of your vows and aſſurances, 
ec if but for form- ſake. 
There are two powerful We for 

this interpretation. 

Nu, The lady knows certainly, that 
her lover will not ves, « Yes, 

e] do deceive you.” A: 

Soon, Theſe words, You deceive me, 
are ever pronounced with an air ſo 

tender, with ſuch a look, and a 

eertain faintneſs and languor, that 
are evident ſigns the lover is not the 

- leſs believed, and bat. the more ſure 

of his ſucceſs. 570 1.2 


DECLARATION of Love. 
A. word that wants little or no defini- 
tion. There ace ſeverab forts of de- 
clarations, and differencly made by 
word ef mouth; by writing, in 
- verſe, ox in pruſe: But where no- 
- thing is more intended than am oc- 
ien ſcheme of pleaſtte, there 


D 5 is 


DE 


is none of more efficacy; or more 
compendious, than a purſe, a bank 
bill, or a ſettlement. 1 

It happens ſometimes, that a lady not 
thoroughly verſed in the love-lan- 
guage, and the value of its terms, 
may miſtake, for a declaration, 
what is no more than a compli- 
ment, eſpecially from a man ſhe 
likes. Prudes, and women not ſo 

handſome as one would wiſh, are 
apt to fall into this error ; and are 
not always extremely pleaſed 1 to 
find it one. | 


DEFENCE. 


There are ſeveral forts of defences a- 
gainſt the attacks of a lover. A 
cool, diſdainful one is the beſt: a 
paſſionate one can only awe a no- 
vice; and rather emboldens an ex- 

perienced engineer, who then pro- 
ceeds ſafely upon that maxim, that 
is 


DE 


ſo much emotion ſuppoſes heat ; and } 
that no man will ever be thorough- 
ly well with his miſtreſs, till he has 
done ſomething to make her angry 
with him. 

The weak defence of a Fog N 
reſiſts faintly, and coys it attract - 
ingly, is ſuch a plain cue to a lover, 
that not to laugh at her reſiſtance, 
would be inſulting her, and deſer- 
ving its converſion into a real one. 
Too much depending on a future de- 
fence, has often ruinouſly led wo- 
men into the danger of not dread- 
ing the attack. They flatter them- 
ſelves with having ſufficient' forces 
to repel any bold invaſion, never 
conſidering that reaſon is often a 
- treacherous pilot, that deſerts his 
charge in the midſt of its danger; 
and that when one feels the want 
of a deſence, it is onen too v Mink to 


. it. 
'D E- 


1 
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DELICACY. 


I love you with delicacy. There is no 
poſitive, determinate ſenſe for this 
phraſe: it probably ſignifies no 
more than the art of employing a 

word of a pretty ſound that Hatters 

Fhis eee is ſometimes uſed to 
elude, or parry a hint of marriage. 
Thus, « I have too much delicacy 
* to draw you headlong into an en- 
gagement, till things are better 
« ſettled: it would be making you 
« unhappy.” The Engliſh of this 
is, that the fly. dealer knows very 
well, that gaining time is gaining 

every thing: that this is a plauſible 
excuſe for a delay, from which he 

; propoſes, without alarming her cau- 

tion, or giving her room to com- 

phain, to accempliſh his ends: and 
this retrenchment behind his ima- 


DE 
| ginary delicacy,” means only that 
he is very willing to make her his 
miſtreſs, but very loth to make 
her his wife, 


DESIRE. 

A wiſh of poſſeſſing the object be- 
loved. A lover, without ſuch a de- 
ſire, is an imaginary being, and if 
even exiſting in nature, an inſipid 
one. | 

Defires then are not only the life- 
hold of love, which is ſure to die 
7 them, but the very power of 

They mark out the lodging. 


D ES PA! R. a 
Driving to deſpair, formerly ſignified 
reducing a perſon to the laſt ex- 
tremity, ſending him to hang or 
drown himſelf. It has now no ſuch 
terrible ſignification. N 
Tay drive me to deſpair, in the mouth 
TRL of 


LY 


DI 


of a lover, ſignifies ſimply, < * 
do not go on fo ſmooth as 1 
4 could wiſh ; ſince I muſt deſpair 
Hof obtaining any thing to day, I 
© muſt adjourn my operations to a 
ce better ſeaſon 5 and, in the mean 
&« time, go and amuſe my time 
c elſewhere as agreeably as I may.” 
DIFFICULTIES. 

They are the zeſt of a paſſion, that 
would often flatten, languiſh, and 
die without them, They are like 
hills, and tufts of trees, interſperſed 
in a country, that interrupt the pro- 


ſpect, only to make it * more a- 
greeable. 


-DISCEREE T. 


To be diſcreet, reſerved in one's ac- 
tions and words, is a virtue now 
rarely practiſed. The lovers of 


former times, uſed to complain 
A 


21 
Joudly of the rigours of their miſ- 
treſſes, and kept a religious filence - © 
as to their favours. That ſyſtem 
is now reverſed: Vanity makes 
them very ſure to keep the ſecret 
of their refuſal, and to publiſh with 
pleaſure all the favours they receive. 
Sooner than burſt with a retention 
of them, they would-have recourſe 
to the invention of Midas's bar- 
ber. But lovers, who know full 
well that a character of indiſcretion 
is a great obſtacle to their ſucceſſes 
with the Fair, take ſpecial care to 
quiet any ſcruple upon that head. 

I am diſcreet. The true meaning of 
22 phraſe is: © It is not my 

e game that you ſhould have any 
* doubts of my diſcretion ; this is 

e then to remove that obſtruction, 

“ as far as words may do it; re- 


« ſerving, however, to myſelf the 


« relief of giving broad hints of 
| | « the 


. 
& the favours you ſhall have grant- 
ed me; and I will recommend 
« ſuch particular ſecrecy to ſome of 
„my friends, over a bottle, that 
you will not have much to fear 
"ws * upon that head.” - | 


DIS D A INFUL:. 

A diſdainful air may be ſupportable, 
and even become a beauty, on pro- 
per occaſions for it: but it is ter- 
ribly ridiculous when there is no 
call for it, or when employed ag a 
grimace, by a woman who does not 
deſerve the honour of a provocation 
to it. - 


»-DIS TRAC TION. 
Thur you to difirathion ; ſignifies about 
as much as the ſuperlative employ- 
ed in concluding a letter: that is to 
fay, mately, 7 


DRESS. 
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e DRESS. 
A general term, which comprehends 
all the ornaments employed to ſet 
off one's perſon. There is no gi- 
ving all the points of it here: that | 
would require a dictionary aparte; 
and then it would be like hedging 4 
the cuckoo : for the faſhions are ſo 
fleeting, and the terms ſo change- 
able, that before the impreſſion was 
worked off, the old ones would be 
pf no ſignificance. It may however 
de remarked, that nothing is more 
ſtudied, nor leſs underſtood, in ge- 
neral, than dreſs: moſt of its pro- 
- feſſors, in both ſexes, being liable 
to ſuch grievous miſtakes in it, that 
the very points in it they affect the 
- moſt, are preciſely thoſe that the 
moſt expoſe their defects, and ren- 
der them the moſt ridiculous. A 
high mall, a birth-day, the fide- 
— 8 boxes, 


DR 5 
boxes, aſſemblies, all ſubſcribe 
thouſands of examples in ſupport of 
this obſervation. The wrong-dreft, 
and the over-dreſt, every where 
offend the eye, whilſt it is a miracle 
to ſee one dreſt with that propriety 
in which elegance alone conſiſts. 

The women are however grofly de- 
ceived, if they think thatdiamonds, 
jewels, embroidery, impoſe on any, 
but ſuch as are not worth impoſing 
on. Others eaſily abſtract from 
ornaments the real figure; and, in 
ſcorn of the attempted deception, 
reduce it perhaps beneath the value 

it might bear without them. 

It is alſo vain to ſeek to modernize 
an antient face with paint, patches, 
waſhes, and the like. They are 
only a vain repreſentation, or un- 
lucky remembrancers of what ought '' 
to be there, There is no plaiſter- 


ing can ever cover, or obliterate, 
-- the 


D 78 
che monumental - inſcription. of 
| ' wrinkles, graved by the- hard hand 
of time. | 

The glare of jewels, eſpecially, extorts 
an attention to a perſon, rather 
pointed out than embelliſned by 
them, for which the eyes are not 
very thankful, when thus forcibly 
drawn to fix on a as ac- 
companyment. 


D U T OPIN 

The obligation of doing a thing, ei- 
ther by law, neceſſity, or decency. 
Generally ſpeaking, duty is a clog, 
for which moſt people have more 
reſpect in profeſſion than in prac- 
tice, and conveys. an idea of ſub- 
jection, to which love has natu- 

rally an antipathy.' 
A woman that fays, ſhe — * 


from duty, where her inclination 


bas not given its conſent, either de- 
ceives 


4 
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 etives herſelf or others. "That pli- 
ancy of the heart is not very con- 
ceivable, and it is dangerous to 
truſt to it. It would not be hard 
to demonſtrate the moral and phy- 
ſical impoſſibility of this fine keſo- 
lution. 


= Me!] do any thing againſt my duty? 
fo 


ays a fair-one': this is a ſhield 
often oppoſed to the attacks of a 
Jover ; but a ſhield rarely impene- 


| trable to any but a novice. A 
woman who makes her duty a plea, 
is not long before the deſerts it: 
it is a ſort of capitulation. It is 
but too often faintly pronounced, 


and ill-ſupported, and enters into a 


plan of reſiſtance, only to raife the 


merit of the ſacrifice of it to an 
enterprizing lover, Who is not the 
myo of its ſound, "fl 


„E 
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E LOQUEN CE. 
LL the great paſſions are dumb, 
and yet moſt lovers are elo- 
quent; whence it may be con- 
cluded, that eloquence is not the 
art of loving, but of ſaying moving 
things. A lover then who ſays fine 
things is rarely a true one. A 
diſorder. of language is one of its 
greateſt marks. One of our poets 1 
juſtly ſhews it, in a line often 
„„ 13 
cc Aud et, ll 5 uence in LE 
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are not capable of expreſſing their 

wants, but by ſigns, and inarticu- 
late expreſſions. 


ce You have a perfect empire over me. 
Theſe expreſſions in love are of the 
nature of the falſe humility of thoſe A 
politicians, who pave their way to 
the ſovereign power, by airs of ſub- 
' miſſion and lowlineſs ; and act the 
flaves, that they may become the 
tyrants of the people, whom they 
have flattered out of their fears. 

c 7 oxpett an abſolute empire over my 
ider,“ in the mouth of the F air, 
ſignifies, If he would pleaſe me, 

« he muſt commit the moſt glaring 
“e follies ; facrifice to me, honour, -. 
5 PTR A reputation, fortune . 

The more unreaſonable her caprices 6 
are, che more ſtrongly does ſhe ex- | 
Ep ie a compliance with them, and | 

: draws | 


„ 
draws her greateſt vanity from her 
lover's ſhame. "Theſe modern Om- 
Phales are not an uncommon cha- 
racter; eſpecially where a kept miſ- 
treſs has found a cully weak en 
to be ridden ſo. 


ENCHANTMENT. 


A term much uſed in the white art- 
magic of love. An enchanting fair- 
one, &c, This word, like that of 
charms, irreſiſtible. attraftions, &e. 
is founded on the grand principle, 
that praiſe always pleaſes : and that, 
however one may at firſt diſtruſt - 
theſe expreſſions, they are ſoon re- 
ceived as obliging truths. In ge- 
neral, however, it is a word of 
much more ſound than ſenſe. 


Was formerly a word of ſerious im- 
a : at preſent it is but little re · 
ſpeed z 


— 


6 

ſpected; ſince lovers have found 
out the commodious expedient of 
having a number on their ha at 

once. 

J am engaged, often means no more 
than a temporary put- off, without 
conſequence to a future accommo- 
dation. Sometimes too it is only 
uſed, as a whet to give a lover the 
pleaſure of ſurmounting an obſtacle, 
or to humour his n with a ſa- 

ESTEEM. 

1 gſieem you. This expreſſion in the 
mouth of a young perſon only means, 
that ſhe wants a little boldneſs, to 
ſay in e terms that ſhe 
loves 

In the 3 of a 8 it benifies 

that ſhe has- a-mind to play reſerve 

upon you, and-impoſe ſentimental a 

* on you. 8 

In 


E T 

In certain circumſtances, I e/teem you, 
is a falving phraſe, and is as much 
as to ſay, * You diſtreſs me: 1 
« do not know how to come off 
« with you: To tell you plainly, 
ce that I hate you, would be too 
ee much againſt all the laws of po- 


c“ liteneſs.” 


A young man, who tells a Aner- 
able prude, or a woman on the de- 
cline, that he e/feems her, means, 
that ſhe is a fool to entertain any 
pretenſions to his heart; and that 
he does not eſteem her me 


have the complaiſance of N her” . 
that he loves her. 


b 


ETERNAL. 
There is no eternity in any ſublunary 
thing, and leaſt of all in love. 

I will loue you eternally : My flame 
will be eternal. Ridiculous phraſes ! 

 % which 


B/Y 
Which ſignify, * My paffion will 


( laſt as long as it will laſt.” 


Note, that in the Love-kalendar, as 
moments are ſometimes years, and 
8 years ages, it happens too, that 
s ages become years, and years mo- 
ments: thus, It is an eternity ſince I 
faw you, ſometimes means, I 
c have not ſeen you theſe two 
c days: :* and 4 My love will be 
ec eternal, oſten ſignifies, «It will 
“ laſt two days.” Dt” 
Ayperboles are the familiar language 
"of. lovers, who are always in ex- 
g tremes; and too often « in extremes 
by change more feeren” 


ET ES. 

Lovers praiſe the mouth, the teeth, 
the hair, the complexion, &c. of 
their miſtreſſes; but the eyes have 
always a chief ſhare of their com- 


- pliments : it is upon their beauty 
they 


E X 
chey particularly inſiſt. All that 
can be ſaid of them, is not obſcure 
to thoſe who underſtand the ſigni- 
fication of charms, attractions, Kc. 
to which the reader bn VERIO 


EXCLAIMS. 


Theſe are amorous interjections, de- 
ſigned for marks of a violent de- 
ſire of perſuading what one does 
not feel. They alſo ſerve to fill up, 
whilſt one is recovering breath from 
a long period; and when a lover 
has nothing better to ſay; or is got 
out of his depth. 
Oh! how cruel you are] How unjuſt ! 
This means, Why do not you 
& believe me? I have done every 
e thing towards perſuading you, 
&« that a gentle lover ſhould: I 
< have talked: I have ſighed: I 
« have been for this hour heaping | 
E 2 <« Jie; 


1 FK 
hies upon lies, till I am at the 
<« end of my part.” Beſides, theſe 
breaks have great power and effect; 
as they expreſs a diſorder that al- 
ways flatters the woman, who thinks 
herſelf the cauſe of it. 


— 


S 
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F AIX. e 
Fair beauty is rarely ſo laſting 
as a brown one. . They are lets 

lively, leſs animated; but generally 

they are more dazzling, more ten- 
der, more affecting, and paſs for 
more ſuſceptible of a conſtant paſ- 
ſion. Tis a great queſtion, yet 
undecided, in gallantry, which is 
the moſt amiable : but in this the 
taſte is arbitrary; ſome love. thy: 
fair, others the brown; and ſoma 


both, 
— 7 | 


E23 FAITH- 


* 7 4 
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A faithful lover is a character ly 
out of date, and rarely now uſed 
but to adorn ſome romantic novel, 
or for a flouriſh on the ſtage. He 
paſſes now for a man of little me- 
rit, or one who knows nothing of 
the world. 

By faithfulneſs, "EY - is to be under- 
ſtood a firm reſolution of reducing 
an obſtinate fair-one : and by a 


1 Faithful lover, one who has not- yet 


gained his point. The laſt favours 
are the extreme "unttion to love, 
which rarely or never  farvives their 
adminiſtration. 


F AS HI ON, 


Governs the world: it regulates the 


morals, the way of thinking, dreſ- 
ſing, eating, writing, entertainments, 
en every thing. In love, it 


exerciſes a perfect deſpotiſm; he- 


roic 


14 A 
roic love is now out of: faſhiqp,,and 
conſtancy an exploded virtue. 
A man in faſhion is a man who has 
inſinuated himſelf into the heare of 
two or three women of 4 Dh 
in gallantry. It is merely a chance, 
or ſome lucky incidents that confer 
this title: the fame of two or three 
intrigues is ſufficient for it. The 
Counteſs of Light-airs has taken an 
unaccountable fancy to ſome cox- 
comb as worthleſs. as herſelf. This 
is ſpread about, and the Euriolity of 
all the coquettes is a tiptoe, to know 
whether a woman, who paſſes for 
a knowing one, is in the right to 
have. made ſuch a. choice. | They all 
deſign upon him ; ſome, through 
downright. whim ; others, out of 
| Jealouſy, or 5 of bea ca 
© others, to be in the faſhion, © 
commences a kind.of ſcramble * for 
5 Lal hero of the. day ; ; whoſe relga 
. wb is 


F A 


ban generally, however, of no long 
ne A trifling incident raiſed 
"him, a triſting incident deſtroys 
- lim; and he ſinks out of faſhion 
like any other bauble. 


7 * E, Deſtiny, Stars, &e. 


Words of great help to young per- 
ſons, who catch at every thing to 
cover or excuſe their weakneſs.— 
Medea is not the laſt, or only one, 

— who made uſe of that word as a 

f N reaſon for doing a fooliſh thing. 

Many have, fince her time, taken 

| their fate or ſtars to taſk, for the 

faults of their inclination. No- 

thing ſo frequent as predeff erm edn 
in love. 

Hino can a poor creature help her fate 4 

This ſignifies that the fair-one is 

to reſigned to the ſyſtem of fata- 

lity, to pretend to ſtem the force 
of a paſſion that borrows the plea 


of 


FA 
of it, and is hurried down. the 
ſtream; whilſt the term ſerves her 
to yield honourably, and makes a 
fort of decent figure in a letter or 


_ ſpeech, » 
FAULTS. 


The perſon one loves never has any. 
Either the lover does not ſee them, 
or is as much reconciled to them 
as to his own. If they offend him, 
he is ſo far from being a true lover, 
that he is ſcarce more than an ac- 
quaintance, and leſs than a friend. 


* 


FAVOURS. 


All that a miſtreſs grants to her Joyer 
is called ſo, 
They magnify or leſſen the favours ac- 
cording to the exigence of the caſe; - 
but, generally ſpeaking, a lover 
magnifies ſmall favours, and leſſens 
the great ones. Thus, when he 
* E 5 pre- 


TS. 
* pretends to exalt a trifling favour he 
has obtained, it is by way of inſi- 
- nuation how grateful he would be 
for greater ones, and thereby in- 
ſpires the fair-one with a mind to 
try him with them. 
When a lover leſſens à great favour, 
all he ſays to that purpoſe ſignifies, 
If I was to form to you too high 
an image of the favourT am ſolli- 
«citing, you would were twice 


« before you granted it me.” 


The laſt ' favour is fo called with great 
propriety'; ; it being out of a Wo- 
man's power, after that, to grant 
1 another; ſhe then commences the 
xA<; perſon favoured, not favouring, '. 


FLAME, 


I has the ſame ſignification as love. 
ki is a monoſyllable of Nee uſe i in 


2 love-fong.” A. 410 K 
* Leak {> £ 5 14190 * a2 "x2 


. 
* 


mo NN N e 


Is one whs has not the donde to be 
' a coxcomb; there is not ſtuff e- 
nougz in him to reach that character. 
He is extremely ſatisſied with his 
perſon; fancies every woman that 
ſees him cannot help dying for him: 
and that he may give the poor rea- 
tures as much excuſe for their fatal 
weakneſs for him as poſſible, (which 
by the bye is very good-natured) 
adds to his perſon one reaſon more 
for their liking it, in drefling i irre- 
ſiſt bly taudry, and keeps them 
withal in countenance, by his own 
example, in loving himſelf to di- 
ſtraction. He paſſes moſt of his 
time in ogling himſelf in a glaſs ; 
primming his figure, and careſſing 
his curls and toupee. He verifies, 
that general maxim, that a thing 
N chat can do no o harm, will never * 
35:7 eee 
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do much goed: for, as no woman 
dan fall to him, that is not as per- 
F fectly worthleſs as himſelf, of which 
the damage is not great, ſo may 

you ſafely defy him to make any 
woman happy, who deſerves to be 
happy. Nor indeed is it in his 
Bp power to marry, being properly 
Wu ſpeaking ſo married to himſeclfy that 
it looks to him like cuckolding him- 
N elf, to afford any love to any other 

90 but his owe ſweet perſon. 8 


FORSAKE. To quit, leave, 
11:, :. deſert, caſt off. | 
This word is almoſt always joined to 
- a negation, which, for enforcement- 
fake, is generally accompanied with 
an oath. 

No! radam ; never will J forſake you. 
Ala, * heaven forſake me, if I do. 
This, at the firſt. view, ſeems to 

„ Ranity, that one prefers the beloved 

object 


Pn 


FO 


object to one's life : but uſe teaches 
that you ſhould at leaſt ſuppoſe to 
be underſtood fuch conditions as 
follows: If you have ahvays the 
fame charms in my eyes :— If T ſee 
no other beauty that pleaſes me better - * 
And the like. N 


Sometimes this term is l in 
the Ryle of a half · pi f. pique, to re· ani- 
mate a languiſhing paſſion :, all, 
cruel, ſince you drive me from yauy 
ſince you force me to forſate you, , it 
muſt be ſo. 

A lover who knows how to fu this 
with a tender air, and if he can 
ſqueeze out a few tears, ſo much 

the better; will advance his affairs 
notably: though the ERR. of 
it is: | £ 

The fear of long a lower: may 

. make you give me ſome encou- 
0 9 if I leave you, it will 
124 Ee 00 diminiſh 


F, 0 
es diminiſh your train: _think, of 
1 cc that.” | 

It is, in ſhort, a hint, that, dropped 
with art, and well- imed, rarely 
fails of its effect. . 5 

In the mouth of one's miſtreſs, hen 
ſhe ſays, Fazthleſs wretch ! and can 

you forſake me then? It is as much 
as to ſay, Am I then to have the 

& pain of ſeeing another poſſeſs what 
4 1 thought my own ? What will 
the world ſay ? Why, that I had 

„ not charms enough to fix Silvio, 

& who adores Lucinda: they are 

tc every day together: he handed 

« her yeſterday into the ſide- box: 

d they danced together at the laſt 

„ ball. Gods! this is not to be 
c borne.“ | | 

Such a thought is enough to turn a 
woman's head; when it is once poſ-" 
ſeſſed with ſo cruel an idea; and 
will make her ſay a thouſand im- 
Won: 1 pex- 


F © 


pertinences, and. a fi the a thou- 
ſand more, that will fix the WIG 
term of rag upon har. 


FORTUNE. Mane, Sehuis: 


When a wife worldly-minded mother 
makes uſe of this expreſſion, in an 
emphatic tone, to a daughter, whom 
ſhe is going to ſacrifice to a ſordid 
conſid eration of intereſt and main- 
tenance, it means, that the man is 
7 — nothing but his fortune. It 

frictly implies, by the rule of never 
„Ag a man by an inferior title, 
when 'heliad an higher one, that he 
is not a man of worth, of honour, 
of virtue, of fine ſenſe, but merely 
a man of fortune ; a man of chance, 
one who would not in ſhort have 
deen a man in any ſenſe but as made 
ſuch by fortune. A gambler" way 
alſo, with great propriety, bo called 


| a man . IEG ON 
of FRIB- 


FR 
F RIB BI. E. 


This word ſignifies one of thoſe am- 


biguous animals, who are neither 


male nor female; diſclaimed by his 

- own ſex, and the ſcorn of both. 
There is ever a ſilly inſipid ſimper 
in their countenances. Without 
any of the good qualities of their 
dn ſex, they affect all the bad 
ones, all the impertinencies and fol- 
lies of the other; whilſt what is no 
more than ridiculous, and ſome- 


times even a grace in the women, 


is nauſequs and ſhocking in them. 
A wretch of this no- ſpecies, loves 


mightily the company of the ladies, 


that he may come in for a ſhare of 


the amuſements that are going a- 
mongſt them, and which are more 


. to his taſte than manly employments 


or exerciſe. He even endeayours 


to make himſelf neceſſary to them; 
- combs 


F R 
combs their lap-dogs, fancies their 
ribbons, recommends the beſt ſcent- 
ed powder, and loves to be con- 
ſulted in the cut of their cap, their 
tea, and the placing their china- 
baubles: helps them in their knot- 
ting, fringing, embroidering, or 
ſnell- work: underſtands paſtry, pre- 


— 


—— 


ferving, pickling, and the like. 
They are as fond withal of ſcandal, 
and all the tittle-tattle of the tea- 
table, as the verieſt woman. They 
are great critics of dreſs, and the 
aſſortment of colours; can tell which 
will ſuit a complexion, and which 
not. One of them can pronounce 
emphatically, that yellow does not 
become a fair one, becauſe that co- 
Jour is not ſufficiently contraſted to 

that of her ſkin. That, on the 
other hand, an olive-beauty does 
not agree with a browniſh light 
grey, becauſe of the too great op- 
poſition 


oh 

+. Poſition of this colour to that of her 
hair and eye-brows, | which will 
therefore appear harſn: That a 
yellow, a lemon, a pale, or ſtraw- 
colour, ſhould be avoided by the 
fair- complexioned; and the ſky- 
blue, the light- green, or black, by 
the brown; with other deciſions of 
the like eee Nor is their 
own dreſs neglected: the muff, the 
ermin- facing, a cluſter- ring, the 
ſtone-buckle, and now and then a 
patch, that on them does not al- 
ways ſuppoſe à pimple, are the 


plague- ots, in which the folly of 


theſe leſs than butterflies breaks 
out. Even their ſwords hang a at 
their ſides garniſhed with a taudry 
ſword-knot, purely for ornament, 
like bobs at a lady's ear. Some of 
them too have their toilettes, and 
waſh in three waters. One would 
think, in ſhort, that theſe. equivocal 
| animals 


" 


r R | 
animals imitated: the women; out 


of complaifance to them, that they 


might have the higher opinion of 
their own ſex, from ſeeing that 
there were men who endeavoured 


to come as near it as poſſible. But 


ſo far are they from ſucceeding, 
that they disfigure the graces, cari- 
cature the faults, and have none of 


the virtues of that amiable ſex. 


„ F.RIENY] ] 


This character, from a man to'a lady, 


is often no other than a maſk worn 


by a lover obliged to diſguiſe him- 


felf, and who is the more to be 


feared, for his diſſembling his de- 


ſigns, and watching the advantages 
of a critical moment. The women 
ſhould admit no friend that may 
poſſibly become a lover. They love 


their danger who do not hg to * 


this advice. 


G 


| GALLANT, 
s in plain Engl iſh a favoured 


lover. 


A profeſſed gallant is one whois maſter 
of the whole academy 


of Love; 


who is perfectly verſed in the lan- 


without having one 


guage and practice of that art. He 
abounds in ſentimental expreſſion, 
of ſenti- 
ment. They are ſtoics in love, nei- 
ther moyed by what they ſay or 
do. Cool obſervers of every emo- 
tion they excite in the hearts of 


the women they attack, their diſ- 
order is regulated, their tranſports 


con- 


G E 
concerted, their ſucceſſes, murder 
propenſe. Perfect comedians, it is 
hard to know them but by fatal ex- 
perience. The beſt guard againſt 

he danger of them, is not to ſuffer 
their approaches, and for a woman 
to dread the gallant in every lover 
who addreſſes her, till ſne puts him 
to the only teſt, that of an Howenr- 
able * 5 2 f 


GALLANT RV. 


Is often a ſynonymous word to Love 
which fee. 

Nothing is commoner than gallantry 
without love; but there can be no 
love without gallantry : and the 
beſt maſter of it in hs world, is 
love itſelf, 72 


GENERAL. 


A general lover is one who makes a 
1 of a paſſion he does not 
feel. 


8 1 
feel. He is a great dealer in thoſe 
fulſome proteſtations, to which wo- 
men muſt be fools indeed to give 
any credit, as there are none of 
them who have a tolerable face, or 
perſonal charms, that can eſcape 
them from him. They talk of love 
as indifferently as of the weather, 
and poſſeſs all the cant of it; but 
are the leſs dangerous, as they want 
that unction which the paſſion, 
when real, never fails to beſtow. 
A woman of ſenſe may feel, that 
what they ſay does not come from 
the heart: it has none of its warmth, 
and ought to have as little of its 
perſuaſion, 


G ID D V. 


Heis a giddy young fellow, is not al- 

ways ſaid in a bad ſenſe. It means 

ſometimes, that ſuch an one is ca- 
pable of thoſe happy airs of for- 


18 getting 


r 


60 
getting himſelf, and that reſpect, 


which is better loſt than fee 
on ſome occaſions, Mey 


To GLOAT, 'to leer, or 100 


liquoriſh upon a woman. 


It is a kind of goatiſh ſtare, chiefly 
uſed by ſuperanuated letchers. 


| „ 8 8 Pr) + TI 

Love by tipping all its darts with this 
metal, bids fair for . univerſal mo- 
narchy. Nothing reſiſts it, where 
the quantity is proportioned: to the 
conqueſt in view. It opens the door 
of every ſtrong- hold, even to that 
of the moſt preſumed impregnable 
virtues. Even a woman fortune- 
hunter is now no uncommon cha- 
rater, 


1 
a + 


To 


GR 
"ON GRANT. Ig 


4 he 2. of this _y is 1 re- 
ſtrained, or extended, according to 


the occaſions, and the E who 
employs it. | 


At leaft, madam, grant mne 


means in petto, © There is no 
coming to my point but by de- 
ce grees. Neglecting one ſtep may 
<« ſet one back twenty: this ſlight 
c favour I now ſue for will bring 


<< on others. My play is to diſ- 


<< guĩſe the danger. I petition now, 
<« that I may get into a condition 
of giving laws hereafter.” 


A lover reſembles Sinon, the introducer 


of the Trojan horſe : he puts on the 
air of a captive: an humble wretch 
who fears death, makes a moving 
ſpeech : the enemy relents, pities 


his complaint, unties his hands, 
and grants, what not? Then, if 


he 


F nF 3888 8 5 


GR 

he has but a lucky impudence to 
eee treachery, the town before 
is aware of its danger, admits the 


Wie conqueror, that will ſur- 


prize it, whilſt all its guards are 
aſleep. | 


GRACES. 


The Heathens, who liked eve every wing: 


that was amiable, acknowledged 
three divinities, under the-names of 
Thalia, Aglas, and Euphrofine, 
who preſided over all the charms of 
the form and ſoul. Venus was 


never without them at her ſide: 


they were her premier miniſters. 
Our poets, and our lovers, ever 
fond of fiction, have adopted theſe 
fine ideas: The Graces accompany 
e you every where.” This ſtale, 
thread-bare compliment, and anum- 
* ber 
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Nothing is more neceſſary in love, 


GR. 


hs of Bey in which the Grazet 


are moſt ungracefully dragged in, 
have the ſame ſignification as charms, 
beauty, attractions, &c. They have 


à romantic ſound, and do very oy 


tily in poetty. 8 


| Sometimes the word is uſed nis | 
8 &« Here (he enen i all * 
5 are and her graces.” 5 


GRA DAT IONS,. 


tan the art of gradations. An en- 


joyment which has not had its due 


preparation of deſire, and courtſhip, 


is generally an inſipid one. Gra- 


; 
F 


dations are the art of cookery in 


love. A lover, to be thoroughly 
happy, ſhould ſee the tender ſhadcs 


No ; | *of his dayning deſire give way: by 


Aegrees to the meridian of fruition. 


Tops 


- 


A word long exploded, out of the 


GR 
There is no diverſion. in heag xa at” 


the firſt hand, A thouſand — 
minary enjoyments ſhould. lead him 


to the laſt and grand one Our 
ſenſes love to be prepared. Re- 


trench from architecture, the por- 
tico's, and avenues, which ſhew you 
a ſuperb caſtle at a pleaſing diſ- 
tance ; take from operas thoſe o- 
vertures that prelude ſo deliciouſly * | 
to them, and you deſtroy a. great 


part of your pleaſure. In love, Ml 
thoſe preludes are often more 2 1 4 Is 


gaging, more pv. et, 


that follows. 


GRAT 18. Tet 55 


dictionary of love. Nothing ſor 
nothing is now. the grand mam 
in love as well as in politics, 


F 2 To 


„ 
To love gratis, is to love without re- 
turn, which need happen to none 
but thoſe unfortunate, who have 
not at command the eloquence of 
a rich Jew, or ſtock. jobber. 


> 
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Ln: 


HAPPY, 


ERM employed in different 

ſenſes, and may be figuratively 
underſtood. y will not you male 
me boppy* This phraſe, juſtly con- 
ſtrued, net ſeldom ſignifies, ** Why 
te are you prudent enough not to 
% make yourſelf unhappy, by be- 
« lieving me ? ? 
How happy am I, notu you tell me you 
love me? means, © You rid me of 
<< a great deal of plague Lhave had 
{ to bring you ta wy point: T have 
no further occafion for all the 


1 « drudgery 


HA 


« drudgery of courtſhip; you nts 
<« happily relieved me: and I am 
% henceforward to be on the free 
e and eaſy footing with you.” 


To HA TYE,- 

Is never underſtood in a literal ſenſe, 
but when employed againſt the ugly 
and old. In general it is conſtrued 
in a contrary ſenſe. 

A miſtreſs, from whom a favour is 
extorted by an agreeable violence, 
. whilſt ſhe faintly reſiſts, ſays, Pray 
let me alone, I hate you mortally: — 
This ſignifies, © Your boldneſs is 

e far from diſpleaſing me; you 
e may even venture it as far as it 
will go.“ 

Can you hate me then? means, I 
« want to give myſelf the pleaſure 

of hearing an aſſurance to the 


66 Contrary, or of perplexing you,— * 
us Or 0 


H A 


cc or of ſeeing how prettily you can 
ce turn a declaration of love.” _ 

I know you hate me; in the mouth of 
a coxcomb, ſignifies, © I defy you, 
ce for the ſoul of you, to be other- | 


e wiſe than violently in love with 
« ſuch a pretty fellow as I am.” 


HATRED. 


Where there has been true love, has 
a very figurative ſignification. Tran- 
ſports of love have been often miſ- 
taken for tranſports of hatred. It 
is even often the expreſſion of the 
moſt lively tenderneſs. By hatred 
then is often to be underſtood the 
emotions of a heart fond to di- 
ſtraction, breathing a revenge ſel- 
dom in its inclination, and never in 
its power. A declaration of hatred 
is in women who have loved, never 
but a declaration of love: when 
they really do hate, indifference 4 

F 4 and + 'Y 


H E 


* fence are the genuine figns 
of it, 


HAUGHTINESS, |, 

In the fair, ſignifies the art of diſſem- 

bling, and the ſecret of rendering. 

a loyer ſubmiſſive. , The women 

rarely employ it againſt thoſe wha 

do not care a farthing for it. It is 

likewiſe often ufed in public as a 

diſguiſe for great humility in pri- 
vate. : 

HEART, 


A term employed to lard almoſt every 
love-period. You poſſeſs my heart. 
My heart feels for you, &c. All 
theſe turns ſignify, There are 
<« certain words of great grace and 
« effect in the Jove-dialet ; and 
„ which a N perſon delights 
de in hearing. that the ſound 
of this, and a thouſand other words 


of 


a * 
of the like nature, ſhould alarm the 
fair to ſtand on their guard againſt 
the impreſſion of them. The poiſon 
that enters at the ears often makes 
every yein thrill, and is rarely a 
ſlow one. 

The heart is often employed as an an- 
titheſis to the head. Nothing is 
juſter : for they have their pleaſures 
and language apart. An expreſſion 
directly. from the heart goes to the 
heart : but the head may imitate 
its language ſo well as to produce 
the ſame effect. Such a miſtake 
is nat even uncommon ; and a love- 
letter has been often taken to come 
from the heart, when nothing but 
the head has dictated it. 

A novice-heart is one that is at its firſt 
campaign. T his is the heart moſt 
in requeſt, for the great pleaſure 

0 done imagines there is in giving it 

| the ar eſs 4 love. 
A 


WF: 

A battered heart is one open to love 
on all ſides, and which a thouſand 
coquetteries has worn out, and ren- 
dered incapable of a real paſſion. | 

For the diſſection of a coquette's heart, 
ſee the Spectator. N 


HOM MAG E. 

A term uſed to expreſs the offer of 
one's heart, of which the vanity of 
women is often the dupe, eſpe- 
cially when they look on it as what 
they have a right to exact from all 


who ſee them; in which caſe they 
are often the jeſt, where they take 
themſelves to be the admiration of 
thoſe who employ this expreſſion. 


HONOUR), 

In women, conſiſts eſſentially in their 
chaſtity; nor has it ſo faithful a 
guardian as true love. A lover 
who deſerves that name, ſo far from 

| attempt- 


* 


attempting to deſtroy it, becomes, 


even for his own ſake, the pro- 
tector of it. A regard to it is the 
true teſt of a real paſſion. Every 
deſign againſt it, the inſtant it is 
penetrated, is a certain ſign of 
falſhood, and unmaſks the pretender 
to love, who thenceforward ſhould 
be conſidered and treated as a ca- 
. pital enemy; a way-layer in am- 
buſh to rob one of the richeſt jewel 
a woman can poſſeſs, If ſhe ne- 
glects ſo fair a warning as the firſt 
| diſcovery affords her, to ſtand on 
her guard,. her loſs ſhould be on 
her own head. She will but with 


a very ill grace complain of a man's 


wronging her honour, when ſhe 


has herſelf been falſe to it. No 


woman worth pitying was ever ſo 


ſuddenly ſurprized out of it, as not 
to have had ſufficient notice of her 
danger; and ſhe who has not dread- 


ed 


f ˖ 


| ed it in time, may be ſuppoſed to 
have loved her fall. 


Sl | H O * E. . | 
A giddy paſſion, fond of believing 
every thing that pleaſes it, be it 
ever ſo chimerical ; his a great deal 
of imagination and no judgment. 
A lover who pretends to fay he 
loves without hopes only means to 
throw a veil over his pretenſions, 
that he may bring that miſtreſs to 
his point, whom otherwiſe her 
modeſty might have reſtrained. 
Wherever love is profeſſed, a regard 
to the end of it, enjoyment, is ever 
underſtood. It is the -hope of that; 


which is the true baſis of che love- 
paſſion. 


4 


= HUSBAND. 

{| That * 1s a Huſband? Hear a lady 8 
3 os mn Who compoſed a voca- 
6 | 485 1 bulary 


* 


* 
* 


HU 
bulary to expreſs the character of 
one, from her own experience, and 
which proves how copious our lan- 
guage is on that article. He is, 
ſaid ſhe, a ſnarling, cruſty, ſullen, 
teſty, froward, croſs, gruff, moody, 
crabbed, ſnappiſh, tart, ſplenetic, 
ſurly, brutiſh, fierce, dry, moroſe, 
waſpiſh, curriſh, boorifh, fretful, 
peeviſh, huffiſh, ſulky, touchy, 
fractious, rugged, bluſtering, cap- 
tious, ill-natured, ruſty, churliſh, 
orowling,maundering, uppiſh, ſtern, 
grating, frumpiſh, humourſome, en- 
vious dog in a manger, who nei- 
ther eats himſelf, nor lets others 

eat. 335 
Love has a ſtrange ſpite at huſbands, .,/ 
and is rarely very favourable to 
the definition of their character. : 


HUN T- 


HU 


HUNTING. 


il "The love-chace has this in common 
_, with that ſport, that a multiplicity 
| \ 4 of game diſtracts and ſpoils it: as 
dogs confounded between two equal 
burning heats, . paſs the hare firſt 
Wa ſprung, and come to a dead 
fault. 


JEALOUSY. 


N innate paſſion, compoſed of 
envy of another's good, of va- 
nity fond of preference, and the 

fear of loſing the obje beloved. 
Where envy predominates, a loyer 
will ſtick to a miſtreſs for whom” 
he feels little or no paſſion, purely 
to prevent another's having her. 
Where this is the caſe, the fair are 
not in the wrong to re-enhven the 
languiſhing decaying paſſion of a 
lover, by inſpiring him with a pro- 

per doſe of Jealouſy. 

Where vanity is the ruling ingredient 
of it, jealouſy ſubliſts no longer 
than 


| > + N52 
than that its nouriſhment, and the 
love which gave birth to * die 
with it. 

Where the fear of ki one's mif- 
treſs is the principal conſtituent of 
it, and that fear ariſes from a mo- 
deſt diffidence of one's merit, it is 
the delicateſt, and not the com- 
moneſt proof of love; and as ſuch, 

the cruelty would be to abuſe it. 

In women, it is often founded on a 
motive too coarſe for them to own, 

3" though pe rfely underſtood ; and 
. vrhich Na" af is highly cheir inte- 
il reſtto diſſemble. Jealouſy has often, 

like fear, provoked, and brought 
on the evil, of which it ſuggeſts 
the apprehenſion, and realized an 

\,” Imaginary grievance, A lover de- 

| Bes no better game than the wife 

of a jealous huſband, whole ſuſpi- 
cCions have perhaps firſt ſtarted the 


hint, and abſolve her of her breach 
| | of 


JE 


of faith, according to the ole mo- 
dern caſuiſtry. 


„ IE ip. 

When at a Tete-a+tete, a lady fays, 
with a certain air, I do not lite this 
jeſting; it ſignifies, ** Every thing 
« declares in your favour ; even 


{* this little Senne is n 2 


of your victory. - 

Other more learned interpreters pre- 
tend with more boldneſ and proba- 
dability, that words ur 
This is no time for jeſting: 1 
„ ſhould like better you was in 
© earneſt.” And that it is uſing a 
lady very ill not to take it in that 
ſenſe. ; 

Some make love only by way of jeſt, 
but this is inhuman ſport : they 
may as well commut e in 
jeſt. 


I'M 


IN 


IMPORTUNIT x. 


|| Rhimes with great propriety to op- 
—portunity; and well managed in 
[\ concert with that, rarely fails of 
ſucceſs. 

* love, as in other ſollicitations, i im- 
portunity has often carried what 
has been denied to every other con- 
ſideration. 


INCLINATION. 


To have an inclination, is to declare 
one's ſelf, openly or ſecretly, in fa- 

vour of the perſon one loves; to 
take a bent towards him, like a 
tree to the water. When reaſon 
leans with it, it is even a virtue. 


INDIFFERENT. 


How indifferent you are? That is as 
much as to ſay, „I wonder you 
i cc can 


IN 


& can have ſo little attention to 1 
& merit.” 

A ſtate of indifference is either an 
inſipid or a fooliſh one. There are 
no pleaſures for the indifferent, 
which is no balance for there being 
no pains for them. Love can leſs 
bear indifference than hatred, 


——  - 


INDISCRETION. 


It is rare that \a lover can avoid the 
imputation of this word : he may 
even be indiſcreet through too great 
an affectation of diſcretion ; and 
betray his ſecret, by the very mea- 
ſures he takes to conceal it : but 
this is not ſo common a character 
as that of - premeditated indiſcre- 
tion, There are thoſe who would 
not care a farthing for a conqueſt, 
but for the pleaſure of making a 
parade of it to the public. They 


may ſay, as Alexander, in the midſt 
of 


1 N 


of the toils his expeditions coft 


him, Oh! Athenians, all this 


is to be talked of, and to give 
vyour tongues employment.” |. 


INSTING TT. 


The mereſt girls poſſeſs an inſtinct 


worth all the philoſophy 


of the 


ſchools, and which may juſtly be 
called the wiſdom of nature; ſince, 
by the pure light of chat, they di- 
ſtinguiſn between the man and the 
fortune; between the beaſt and the 
trappings: whilſt a ſordid, money- 
ridden father ſhall think he does 
wonders for his daughter, in eram- 
ming unhappineſs for life down her 
* in the ſhape of à coach and 
fix, or an empty title; all the joys 
of which are poiſoned by the wretch 


to whom they are tacked. 


IN. 


IN 
INTEREST. 
2 Women in general are ſo perſuaded, 
that intereſt in love ſuppoſes a tho- 
rough meanneſs of heart, that the 
moſt mercenary fair-one covers the 
deformity of this vice with all the 
flowers of the love-rhetoric. It is 
eſpecially when ſhe receives pre- 
) ſents, that ſhe makes a parade of 
| all the fineſt ſentiments againſt in- 
tereſtedneſs : but, whatever they 
may ſay, the conduct of the ſex in 
general proves the falſity of their 
| proteſtations in this point. Intereſt 
| is the ſtrongeſt battery that can be 

employed in the love-ſieges, and 
| generally makes a breach by weight >< 
| of metal. Jupiter changed into a 
golden” ſhower, and penetrating 
into the tower of Danae, as hack- 
neyed as the fable is, furniſhes very 
juſt and ſolid reflexions. Intereſt, 
if 
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If never they of, the heart, is the 

ey 7 of every thing elſe : and the ge- 
nan of lovers are fools enough 
to wink hard at the motive in fa- 
vour of their pleaſure; or mean e- 
nough to accept it, on terms that 
cannot be ſpurned: with half the 
vontempt they deſetve, 


> 


* 


* 


EIS s. 


o KM E authors will have i 1 that 

a kiſs is no kiſs, or at beſt a half 
one, unleſs returned at the fame 
time. 


In ſome countries there is ſuch a mY 
laid upon it, that a woman Who 
grants a kiſs, has paſſed away all 
right to refuſe any thing elſe. It 
is the ſeal of a treaty of ſurrender . 4 
at diſcretion, 

In ours, its ſignification is a 
by the circumſtances, the degree 5 
of warmth, the Bhs: the time, and 

| other 


KN 
other particulars needief to enume- 
rate, But of all kiſſes, the turtle- 
billing one is the moſt emphatic, 
but rarely uſed, where there is not 
full liberty to uſe every thing elſe. 

In general, however, one may ven- 
ture to pronounce kiſſing dangerous. 

A ſpark of fire has often been ſtruck 
cut of the colliſion of lips, that 


has blown up the whole ny 
of virtue. 


KNEELING. 


Women are not abſolutely in the 
wrong to take themſelyes for little 
divinities, when they ſee this tri- 
bute of adoration paid them. And 
they are the only fublunary beings 
to whom it may be paid without 
humiliation. | 

II is a poſture, however that ought to 


put them on their guard ; for it is 
a 


K N | 
a deviliſh favourable one to the 


enterprizes of a lover. It is an at- 
| titude invented to prove reſpect, 


| | and which is often very commo- 
dious for the breaking it. /' 

X KNIGHTS-ERRANT. 

c . 

t © This name was given to a ſet of 

e hardy adventurers, whoſe profeſſion 


was to run about the world in queſt 
of broken bones, to redreſs wrongs 
done to widows, orphans, to the 
honour of ladies, or gentle damſels. 
1E One might as ſoon conceive the 
le ſun without light, as a knight-er- 
8 rant without love: not one of them 
but had his fair-one to invoke in 
all perilous occaſions. The race of 
theſe has been long extinct. In 
their room we have a ſpecies of 
modern Knights-errant, whoſe in- 
G ſtitutes 


* N 
| ſtucss are very different. Th 
.| They 
ate far from vagabonding it to Fre- 
bizond, or Cataya, in ſearch of 
dangerous adventures, They ſtay 
at home contentedly. Their buſt- 
neſs is to promote or do wrongs : 
to deceive the damſels they do 
know, and ſcandalize thoſe they do 
not. An oran ge-wench, 4 waſher- 
woman, or a bagnio-hack, is the 
lady they invoke in their preſſing 
occaſions: the taverns, or piaz- 
Tas, are the theatres of their ex- 
ploits ; and the coffee-houſes, the 
place where they trumpet their 
4 Romantees. 


Ts K N O W. 


In love, moſt perforts, inſtead of de- 
firing to know, before they fix their 
Choice, chooſe fuff, and learn to 

know 


K N 


| | know afterwards. When, as D. 
| venant expreſſes it, © As know- \ 
& ledge is but ſorrow's ſpy, it 

5 might be better not to know.” 
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LANGUISH, 
S a term of great ſignificance in 
heroic love: it is the delicate ef- 
fect of a pure flame, that conſumes 
one agreeably: it is a dear and 


tender love-ſickneſs, that makes 


one hate the thought of a cure, 
and ſecretly nouriſhes the diſeaſe at 
the bottom of the heart : and when 
it ventures a diſcovery of itſelf, the 
eyes, ſilence, a ſigh that eſcapes. 
one, involuntary tears, expreſs it 
more pathetically than all the elo- 


quence of words. 
The 


LA 
The reign of theſe herojc paſſions is 
pretty well over. The Celadons, 
and the Philanders, are now only 
to be found in ſoft paſtorals, or 
pure and filly romances. To lan- 
guiſh then has no longer the ſame 
ſignification that it has in Aſtrea, 
or in the mouth of a Cyrus, or 
Oraondates. At preſent it means a 
ſtate of ſtupidity, or ignorance of 
the means of ſucceeding ; as when 
a money'd cit addreſſes a fine lady, 
without bethinking himſelf of put- 
ting his hand to his purſe; or a 
ſoft fop gives himſelf the air- of 
languiſhing metaphorically, and o- 
gles amoroufly a gay coquette, who 

laughs at . his white hand, and his 
flimſy figure. 


LANGUOR. 
There is an air of languor, which, 
when a lover knows how to put 


83 on, 


L E 

on, is deviliſh contagious to a 
young unexperienced heart. No- 
thing ſo powerful to inſpire the 
fair with a dangerous forgetfulneſs 
of themſelves, and throw them inta 
thoſe tender reveries, in which a 
lover is ſure to find his account. 


LEASE of LOVE. A Love- 
Engagement, 

' Unfortunately, Love, being as it is 
painted, ever a child, is ever a 
minor; fo that, how ſtrongly word- 
ed ſoever may be his bonds, or 
contracts of leaſe, he is always at 
liberty to plead non- age, and be 
reheved from them; and rare it is, 
indeed, that he does not make uſe 
of his privilege. Thoſe leaſes then 
only ſerve to throw duſt in the 
eyes of thoſe who are glad at any 
rate to take them for valid, that 


they 


LE 
they may have at leaſt ſome ex- 
cuſe. | 

With thoſe beauties, who Tet their 
charms out at ſo much for a time 
certain, a leafe of Love is gene- 
rally tranſacted by note of hand, or 
other good ſecurity, 


To LEAVE. 


Leave me; pray leave me: In certain 
ſituations, and in the mouth of a 
miſtreſs to an urgent lover, are 
terribly eritical words, that imply 
an imminent ſurrender at diſere- 
tion. Every pulſe is then beating 
the dead-mareh of her virtue; and 
they are ſuch tender deprecations 
of his taking the advantage of her 
confeſſed weakneſs, that he would 
be eruel indeed to take her at her 
word, and leave her. 


X. 


G4 . LEVEL. 


L E 
LEVEL 


Love levels every thing, 


This is a ſhrewd perſuaſive turn, often 


employed by a lover of a ſuperior 
rank to a miſtreſs of an inferior 
one, to induce her to conceive 


chimerical hopes, and ſtun her re- 


flections upon the conſequences of 
the ſly ſap they ſerve him to carry 
on. Sometimes he joins, to it the 
examples of ſome famous fools, 


who have thrown themſelves away 


upon Pamelas, and winds up with 
ſome inſidious praiſes of the beauty 
and merit of the perſon upon whom 
he is deſigning. This concluſion 
is generally very forcible : but be- 


fore ſhe determines, ſhe would do 


well to conſult upon the value of 
it, one of thoſe numberleſs deſerted 


damſels, who have been the dupes 


of their hopes from it. 


LI- 


LO 
LIBERTY. 


The ſtate of a heart which has never 
loved, or has ceaſed loving. See 
CALM. It is often uſed in a li- 
bertine ſenſe, as in this phraſe: 7 


* dread the marriage-fetters : I love 


my liberty. 

Liberty is the life of Love, which is 
of the nature of ſome birds, who 
refuſe all ſuſtenance, and die, under 
- the leaſt confinement. 


I do not like theſe liberties : this ſaid 
before company, with a ſtolen wink, 

means, ** You forget yourſelf : 
« when we are in private, as much 
& of them as you pleaſe: but in 

public pray be\morereſerved, ? 


Tawh 03..v-E,: 
In times of yore, ſignified an invin- 
_ Cible inclination : at preſent it has 
. quite 


e 


1 0 


quite another meaning, and offer? 


no meaning at all. There is as 


much difference between what we 


call Love, and what our fare-fathers 


called ſo, as between our dreſs and 
theirs; between our ſnug frocks 
and cut bobs, and their flaſhed: dou- 


blets and natural hair. Every ſub- 


lunary thing changes ; but our 
manner is ſo eaſy and commodious, 
that it threatens a long duratioſt. 


Moſt of the preſent Love is what our 


blunt anceſtors called by another 
very coarſe name, or what is infi- 
nitely coarſer yet, though unbluſh- 
ingly pronounced, Sordid Intereſt. 


Tom Featherbead Irves Mifs Lightaire. 


That is to ſay, Tom is a cox- 
comb, whoſe glitter has dazzled 
the eyes of a filly frothy girl: he is 


what is called extremely well with 
her, and has the rare privilege of 


mur- 


LO 


murdering his time in gallanting 
her to Ranelagh, Vaux-hall, &c. 
charmed with which glorious repu- 
tation, he would not change it for 
a Marlborough's or Turenne's. 


Goatiy Irves the innocent Sylvia. That 
is as much as to ſay, he is laying 
every ſcheme he can imagine, to 
add her to. the liſt of the wretched 
victims who. have fallen a prey to 
his brutal appetites : whilft all her 

perſonal beauties, her inimitable 
bloom, her fine-turned ſhape, have 
been ſurveyed by him, with: the 
ſame eye as Cannibals view their 
captives, of whom they deſign to 
make a meal. 

When young Sharply ſays to the old 

 Tliquoriſh Lady Wiſhfort, I love you, 
the true Engliſh of this is, *I am 

&« a younger born, unfortunately 

© born under a ſtar that gave me 

IM © the 1 of a prince, and the for- 

| : «6 tune 


L 8 
tune of a beggar. No man had 
© ever a ſtronger paſſion for plea- 
e ſures and expence than I have: 
s but J am ruined at play; I am 
cover head and ears in debt. As 
« you have then a fortune that 
« may ſtop all my leaks, and ſet 
% me on float, let us ſupply one 
« another's wants.“ And *tis ten 
to one but he carries his point with 
the fond dotard, who never con- 
| ſiders that ſhe is making a bubble's 
1 bargain, for one of thoſe few 
| | things which money can never 

purchaſe, 


LOVE. The Love-paſſion. 


It is a modern diſcovery, that Love 
is as much a bodily appetite as 
hunger and thirſt, which are ye- 

moved by a hearty meal, or a co- 

pious draught ; and, like them too, 
is liable to a ſurfeit. This doctrine 

g 15 


LO 


is ſo far countenanced, that ſome 
knowing ladies prefer by much, that 
Love which is a corporeal want, to 
that which is an imaginary one, — 
Some indeed will have it a diſtem- 
per, that may be cured by plenti- 
ful evacuations, bleeding, purging, 
and a low diet. A certain duke, 
who was what they call violently 
in love, being ſeized by a feyer, for 
which he was bled, bliſtered, and 
brought low in the fleſh, on his 
recovery he loſt at once his fever 
and his love, to a point, that no 
trace of it remained in his i imagina- 
tion. | | ak 
As to Platonic YO, it is a mere 
opera- ſinger, a voice, and nothing 
more. Lady Manlove, who is an 
excellent judge, ſaid, if ſuch a 
raſcal as Platonic Love was to come 
within her doors, ſhe would order 
her porter to kick him out. 


There 


LO 


There are who have defined Love 
to be a deſire of being loved by 
the object one loves. According 


to La Rochefoucault, it never goes, 


at the delicateſt, without a ſecret 


deſire of enjoyment. This is the 
end after which the: mereſt Arca- 
dian ſwain 1s ſure to figh, even 
whilſt he proteſts the contrary to 
his nymh, who with all her mo- 
deſty would deſpiſe him, if ſhe be- 
lieved him ; and who herſelf often 
goes his halves in the with, with- - 
out diſtinctly knowing the nature 


of the wiſh. 
Love was formerly a commerce of 


fair-dealing; a Love-ftr-love ſcheme. 
Other times, other manners. Tt 


is now a match play'd of tricks and 


ſharperſhip, in which each fide pro- 
poſes to take fair or unfair advan- 


tages of the other. At preſent, 
ſheer diſintereſted love paſſes for a 


chi- 


LO 


chimzra, and the ſentiments of it 
are left to garniſh romances, or 
flower the fuſtian of ſome modern 
tragedy. All the metaphyſical idgas 
of it are not ſo much as under- 
ſtood now. Here follows a ſpect- 
men of the ſtyle of our modern 


lovers. 


CLARISSA. 
Ah! if you did but love me ! 


Town LV. 


Who me!] not love you ! 
Nothing is comparable to my love 
for you : you alone are the miſtreſs of 
my heart, Without you I can have 
no thought of happineſs : but 


CLARISSA, 
But what? 


TownLy 0 


L 0 


Sil TowNLy. 
: Nothing : only you know the world 


E well to take it ill: EulLIA 
as a thouſand pounds more to 
her fortune: and could I deſerve 

our love, if I was fo weak as not 

to let niy reaſon get the better of 

my inclination ? , 


And (N. B.) this is ſo much in com- 
mon courſe, that the Hiberniciſm 
of his incomparable Love, yielding 
to his intereſt, paſſes unnoticed. 


There is indeed a Love, which ſeems 
a contradiction to the power of In- 
tere: and that is, when ſome raw, 
ſilly novice takes a paſſion for an 
object very much diſproportioned 
to him; or when a rich old fellow 
marries his tucker- up: but neither 
does this deſerve the name of ge- 


nuine Love. It only ſuppoſes a 
| more 


** 


L O 


more than ordinary eclipſe of rea- 
ſon; a blind rage, that does not 
let them ſee how many bitter days 
they are preparing themſelves, fp 
the ſake of one night's luſclwls 
banquet. It is being put to bed in 
a fit of drunkenneſs, to rife the next 
morning miſerably ſobered, and 


with a head-ach for life. 


LOVELY. See AMIABLE. 


LOVE-LETTERS. Billet-dux. 


There is no paſſion ſo writative as 


Love. The ill-ſpelt fcraw! of the 
fair one beloved, is worth all the 
eloquence of Cicero. The great 
art of love-letters is to have none. 
They are not worth a farthing, 
when they are well, that is artfully, 


written. They ſhould breath the 


pure unaffected language of the 
heart; and are not the worſe for 
ex- 


oiled 
1 
expreſſing the diſorder of the paſſion 
that dictates them. Nothing is 
truer than that trite maxim, ſo fine- 


ly expreſſed by one of our writers, 

and which I think we have already 
noticed, f 

& And nonſenſe ſhall be eloquence in 


Love.” 


— 


4 LOVER, 
A lover and his miſtreſs, ſuppoſing 
"1 them to be no novices, and to have 

ſeen the enemy, are two perſons 
who think of nothing reciprocally, 
but how they may impoſe -on each 
other ; tell one another pleaſing 
lies, which, by a tacit agreement, 
the parties accept as the moſt per- 
fect truths, or of which they only 
obligingly doubt, 


LU- 


LU 


LUCRETIA _ 
A name uſed to expreſs a model of 
1 virtue: not very properly however, 
ſince ſhe was, ſtrictly and in fact, 
rather a martyr to her reputation 
than her chaſtity ; whilſt, to avoid 
? the ſcandal with -which Tarquin 
threatened her, on non-compliance, 
ſhe gave up the thing itſelf to pre- 
ſerve the name, and wiſely ſwal- 
g lowed the affront, though after- 
0 wards ſhe gave herſelf the air of 
8 dying of an indigeſtion of it. 


£ 
h Lug. 
8 A term extremely odious; and which, 


bs however, as nothing is commoner 
4 than the thing itſelf, it behooves 
** the fair to take care of not miſ- 


taking for Love. The teſt of both 
is enjoyment. If Love ſubſiſts un- 
7 abated after it, the love was real: 


if 


LU. 


if not, it was only Luſt. But how 
ſhould women not be deceived in 
this point, when the- men them- 
- ſelves are often woefully deceived 


buy themſelves, and miſtake one 


paſſion for another, all wide as 
is the diffeteace ?. 


Ne m—_ FY 2. 
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RE you and is a term often 

uſed, with no very forbidding 
tone, to an enterprizing lover, who | 
has never more his ſenſes about {0 
him, than when he ſeems to be fo 1M 
much out of them, as not to know . 16 
what he is about. The truth is, 
that he only knows too well n 
he is about. 


MAGGOT, Wim, Fancy. 
No man is without his maggot, ei. 
ther in life or love. | 


* 


MARRY, 
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Mott lovers, perſbaded that he who 


marries is an enemy to his own re- 
poſe, the betrayer of his own free- 
dom, or a cully to his own deſires, 


2 22 — — 


rarely employ this word but as a 
laſt reſource. 


After the ordinary declarations, a man 


worked up to a proper pitch, and 


who finds his fair-one deaf to any 
other propofal, has recourſe. to this 


word, or rather to ſome term e- 
quitalent to & promiſe of mar- 


whetars honourable, fignifies, C Since 
60 ou exact ſo much, and I mat 


40 give you hopes of marriage, this 
c may ſerve to quiet your ſcruples, 


<« til} this lure may oo me m- 


* 


— 5 


ö MA 
In the mean time, this plauſible ali 
covers their approaches, as the 
blind of faſcines does thoſe of the 
| beſiegers, till their mine is ready 
| for ſpringing, to blow up the virtue 
; this Byped to its foundations. 


be £4 


M AT R I M ON : 
1 A term which is the ſtale topic of 
| ridicule to wiflings, libertines, and 
f coxeombs; and a term of the ut- 
5 moſt reſpect amongſt the virtuous 
- and the fenfible. It is, like pa- 
triotiſm, the moſt noble motive, 
and the moſt infamous pretext. It 
is the pavadife of the wiſe, and 
che hell of sols. At preſeßt, the 
faſhion is, properly ſpeaking, to 
commit matrimony; ſince, on the 
footing that things dre, it is rathet 
a crime chan à virtue; ſince n6 
nobler à view determines numbers 
to it, . highwaynart to 

Hounflow- 


_ OO 
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MA 
Hounſlow- heath; to wit, the taking 
g purſe. Sordid intereſt is now the 
great maſter of ceremonies to Hy- 
men, of which it pollutes the ſanc- 
tuary, and diſhonours the worſhip. 
Parents who ſacrifice their children 
to it, are worſe than the Ammo- 
nites, who burnt theirs in honour 
to Moloch: at leaſt the pain of 
thoſe wretched victims was mo- 
mentary; whilſt the pain of thoſe 
ſold for intereſt is a lingering one, 
and often as ſure a death. 


MAI D, 


Is a general term for women before 
they are married; and often no 
more than a nominal title. The 
condition of a Maid is a ſtate of 
fears, wiſhes, ſubjection, and ſla- 
very. A maid is often one who is 
heartily tired of domeſtic regularity. 
Marriage is thegreat gate by which 


- 


5 


MA 

ſhe gets out of her captivity, tho 
ſome make their eſcape out of it 
through the ſalhy· port of an * 
trigue. „ 


——g—j— A2 — 


Old maid is an atrociouſly abuſive ex- 


preſſion, generally employed to 


ſignify one who could get no-body 
to make her otherwiſe ; and al- 


ways means a repenting one. 


per „ Arowromedt's 


MAIDENHEAD, vulgarly for 


Maidenhood. 


An ideal bliſs, of which moſt men 


are extremely fond, from the notion 
they entertain of a ſuperior joy, in 

leading rather than in following. 
Prince Henry, the ſon of James 
the ' firſt, accounted for it, when 


he ſaid, in relation to the cele- 


brated Lady Eſſex, that he did not 
care to wear a glove which ano- 
ther had ſtretched, 
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M 0 
There are whole nations, however, 
who underprize it ſo much as to 
make it an article of marriage, not 
to be obliged to perform the cere- | 
mony of it, and get ſome friends 
to rid them of the trouble on the 
wedding night. This only proves 
however, that this point, like many 
others, is only matter of opinion. 


— * 


MISTRESS. & To LOVE. 


MONEY. 
A term of infinite power in the pre- 
ſent modern ſyſtem of Love. The 
poſſeſſion of it alone confers the 
title of Lover, as it does that of a 
Lord. A bank- bill genteelly con- 
veyed, beats all the fine things a 
Catullus or Tibullus could fay. 
The Engliſh of it is extremely 

r :I leave to your needy 
22 — 0 younger 


Mo. 73 
) younger brothers and officers, 
) C who live upon their commiſſions,” - 
t ce the drudgery of courtſhip : I 
love an cally, ready pleaſure. 


s None of the vulgariſms of ſighs, 

e c intreaties, and the like nonſenſe 

8 © for me. See, will this ſuit you?“ 

* But remember we are in an age 

where nothing is given for no- 
. thing. 
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NATURE, 
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S one of thoſe words, in which 
the eloquence of lovers ſhines 
Nothing is more 
. perſuaſively employed than the ap- 
peals made to it, againſt the rigid 
preſcriptions of duty, Thus when 
a lover makes uſe of this trite ar- 


with ſucceſs. 


gument : 


« Either nature is imperfect in itſelf, 


« by giving us inclinations that 

c the laws condemn, or the laws 
cc are juſtly accuſable of too great 
cc ſeverity, in condemning inclina- 
tions given us by nature.“ 


This 


; 


No 


This profound ſophiſtry means, * Since 


e you have ſcruples, my game is 
4 to remove them. Reaſon may 
&« give itſelf what airs it pleaſes ; 
« but if you love me, nature will 
« do the reſt of my work for 


« me.” 


* 


N O, 


Is a term very frequently employed 
by the fair, when they mean no- 
thing leſs than a negative. Their 
yes is always yes, but their us is not 
always no. The air and tone of 
it determines the ſignification : 
Sometimes too the circumſtances, 


a ſmile, or a look. 


NOTHING. 


It is a maxim in general practice, as 
well as in Love, that ſhe who ſays 


nothing, gives conſent. Silence is 
H 3 . "ew; 


No 


- then a formal acceptance of whats , 


ever is offered. A fair-one preſſed 

to explain herſelf, and who ſays no- 
thing, ſays full enough. One muſt 
be a great novice indeed not to 
conſtrue her in that ſenſe: but 
when there is withal a tender, lan- 
guiſhing look, a perplexed air that 
accompanies this ſilence, there is 
no doubt to be made of the energy 
and meaning of it. 


dh ld d 
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OATHS, 


N Love, are generally as falſe as 


counters, .and like them are' occa- 
"Hb uſed to repreſent what 
ought to be the ſtake. True love 
is rarely laviſh of them: it feels 
itſelf too real to need their en- 
forcement, and delights in that 
Quaker - ſimplicity which defies 
them, and on the ſtrength of which 
the Quakers call their religion 


Truth. 


„ OBEY, 
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OB. 
OBEY, 


Is a word never to be conſtrued too 


literally. Thus when a lover ſays, 
, hook on it as my duty to obey you 3 
« your will is my law.” He means, 
I treat you as a ſovereign in order 
« to make you my ſlave. I fob 
« you with appearances, that I 
may obtain realities,” 


The conduct of moſt lovers juſtifies 


this interpretation. - 


There are moments in which a wo- 


man would be very ill pleaſed with 
a blind ſubmiſſion, and an obedi- 
ence without reſerve. Any lover, 
novice enough on thoſe occaſions 
to dread the fair-one's diſpleaſure, 
would infallibly incur it. It is 
miſconſtruing her intention to obey 
orders pronounced only for form's 
fake, and on which ſhe would have 
juft reaſon to complain, if you was 

to 


. 
to act as if you thought her in 
earneſt. | 


OBJECT. 

The object? of my tenderneſs, often 
means, One who ſerves me for 
«© amuſement, or for one, upon 
«© whom H have the very worſt in- 
<« tentions, under the colour of 
& love.“ 


OBSTACLES. 


They are the whets of love, the great 


incentives of a deſire to overcome 
them, of which that paſſion has all 
the benefit. They have often cre- 
ated, often revived, often perpetu- 
ated, and never deſtroyed it. They 
are the zeſt of an intrigue, which 


would without them have periſhed. 


with languor and weariſomeneſs. 


See DIFFICULTIES. 
H 5 OFFER. 
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OFFER. 


J offer you a heart penetrated with the 
tendereſt paſſion, Words of courſe 
that ſignify very little. F offer you 
my purſe, not only ſounds better, 
but expreſſes more  fincerity. 


To OGLE, 


To fix one's eyes amorouſly upon a 
woman, to catch hers, and ftrive 
to fix them. This is one of the 
. firſt methods of attack practiſed by 
fortune-hunters, 
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PARAMOUR. 


F avourite gallant; a 3 _peculiars 
a minion. 


PASSION. Se LOVE. 


It is the lively, continual defire of 
poſſeſſing its object, It is rarely a 
merit in the perſon affected by it. 
He is a paſſive machine, and ſuf- 


fers, not chooſes, the impreſſion 
by which he is actuated. If that 


was duly conſidered, there would 
be leſs violent complaints againſt 


folly, or inconſtancy in Love, Tt 


18 


of 


4 | PL 
is for thoſe who are the aim of a 
love-paſſion, to weigh well the na- 
ture of it, and take their precau- 

tions accordingly. 


. 


One of the great avenues to Love. 
The women, naturally ſuſceptible 
of the ſofter impreſſions, are moſt 
liable to this paſſion. They com- 
paſſionate ſtrongly thoſe whom they 
ſee ſuffer : and it is a weak ſide, 

of which the men take advantage, 

who feign ſufferings, to bring them 
to real ones. Pity then, like cha- 
rity, ſhould begin at home. 


PLAINTIVE. - 


The ſtyle of lovers is ever a plaintive 

one, A lover is naturally a que- 
rulous animal. Complaints of one 
ſort or other fill up the letters and 


con- 


FG: - 

- converſations of lovers: and he 
has not -always the moſt reaſon to 
complain, who complains the moſt. 

What do you complain F? in the 
mouth of the Fair, ſignifies, “ I 
c have granted you all that de- 
& cency would allow me to grant 


« you: it is your buſineſs to take 
c the reſt.” | 


o PLEASE. 


Conſtitutes the whole art of Love. It 
is one of thoſe words that would 
be obſcured by definitions. He who 
poſſeſſes the power of pleaſing has 
every thing that is neceſſary to ws 
ſucceſs in Love. 

J defire nothing but to pleaſe you, is e- 
quivalent to ſaying, I love you. See 
To LOVE. 


At leaſt tell me that I do not diſpleaſe 
you, is a trap for an encouraging 
| com- 


PL. 


compliment, as for the fair-one to 
reply, l ho tells you that I am not 
—4 6 pleaſed with yu? imports, that 
ſhe is entering into a courſe of 


9 — — —— 


Payment. 


PLEDGE. 


Receive this pledge of my tenderneſs. 
This phraſe, when it accompanies 
a preſent, ſignifies, 
& Tf you ſhould haye ſenſe enough 
ce to ſee my drift; if you ſhould 
e be on your guard againſt my 
“ deſigns, here is ſomething to 
6 keep off thoſe reflexions: here 
. 1 quieting draught, for the 
60 watchful dragon of your vir- 
= 
If a ſuperannuated miſtreſs takes this 
method, it means, 
« As good an opinion as I have of | 
" myſelf, I dare not entirely truſt 
T * the 
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ec the power of my charms: I am 

of an age that I muſt expect to 

«© pay for what I have, and atone 

for the deficiencies of youth and 
„ beauty.” 


In this caſe ſhe reſembles the Ty- | 
rians, who for fear their gods ſhould 
leave them, tied them with gold 

chains. 


Even a young miſtreſs may uſe this | 
expedient, and make a trifling pre- 
ſent to a lover, backward in his 
offerings, by way of broad hint to 

him, to have recourſe to this power- 
ful battery. 

7 . | 

PRAISE. Flattery.. Almoſt ſy- 


Nonymous terms. 


No woman loves a divided ſhare of 
it. There is no pleaſing two miſ⸗ 
| I treſſes 


FR | 
treſſes at a time with it. The wo- 
men are yet greedier of praiſe than 
their lovers are laviſh of it. Thus, 
when they ſay, 7 am not the dupe 
&« of theſe compliments I hate praiſe.” 
Theſe are only traps for- more of 
it ; nor is there any danger of over- 
doing it with them. They all 
think, whatever they may pretend, 
like the Queen of Naples who ſaid 


to her favourite miniſter, 
Tu maduli, fi, ma tu mi piacci. 


« Though I know you flatter me, 
& {till you pleaſe me.” 


Too many women have been praiſed 
for their virtue, till they have been 
praiſed out of it. Next to intereſt, 
it is the love-engineer's inſtrument 
of attack, 


- 


PRE- 


PR 


PRESENTS. 


A term of great power and energy, 
and, generally ſpeaking, the ſhort- 
eſt way. for'a lover to get to his 
Journe) 's end. They are propor- 
tioned-to the fortune and rank of 
the perſon upon whom the deſign 
is. A ducheſs may fall to a dia- 
mond necklace, and a chamber- 
maid to a taudry ribbon. It has 
even been known, that a filly girl 
has been ſeduced by a dozen of 
ſick-cherries. In ſhort, the great 
art is how to adapt, place, pro- 
portion, and time them. 


PROMISES of MATRIMONY. 
See MA TRIMONY. 


Without entering into a detail of the 
ſignification of this term, it will 
ſuffice 


PR 
ſuffice to obſerve, that hat making t them 
is one thing, and LN them 
another. 


at 


PROVOCATIVES. 


There are no provocatives like youth 
and beauty on one fide, and a 
healthy conſtitution on the other. 
It is all over with a man, when he 
is to be indebted for his powers of 
- enjoyment to Spaniſh-flies,. or in- 


flammatory food; when he is ob- 


liged to cry out with the worn- out 
Xt letcher 7 


Give me, ye Gods! of ſtrength, thoſe 
FF rich ſupplies, 


Eggs, oyſters, jellies, ſoups, and ſpar- 
row-ples | 


PRUDE, 


A. 


PR 

P R U D E, 
Signifies a woman who at her heart 
is no enemy to gallantry, but loves 
it without noiſe; or one who is 
ſlenderly provided with perſonal 
charms, and betakes herſelf to 
prudery, to acquire the eſteem of 
the world; or one who wants to 
throw the veil of it over her con- 
duct, or uſe it for a varniſh to her 
reputation. 

Theſe grimaces, however, deceive no- 
body. We are in too clear- ſighted 
an age to be the dupes of that falſe 
delicacy, that takes umbrage at 
every thing, and gives a criminal 
ſenſe to the moſt innocent actions 
and words: a myſterious ſeverity, 
of which ſome women. hoiſt the 
ſtandard, and paſs one half of their 
lives in concealing the other half. 


Occaſions 
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Occaſions however occur too often 
either of them to braye 


a falſe bottom, 


to prudes, as they do to bullies, for 


QUALITIES 

77 is not your beauty alone that charms 
me, but the divine qualities of your 
underflanding and heart : it is your 
ſoul alone with which mine is enrap- 
tured, All ſpeeches of this fort 
mean, I find you are one of the 

<« ſentimental ladies, forſooth ! and 


c on that foot you ſhall not want 


« for ſome metaphyſical jargon to 
7 dazzle and dumfound you.“ 


But 


But will theſe — pal ? Yea,” 
but with thoſe alone who are ſpoilt 

by reading romances, or the double. 
refined nonſenſe of ſome modern 
French novel-writers. 


QUARRELS. 


They are the common appendage of 
a love intrigue. Falling out and 
falling in again, give it a variety, 

without which it would be too dull 
and uniform. Quarrels are the 
zeſt of coquettes and profeſſed gal- 
lants. Accuſing and juſtifying, . 
form a neceſſary diverſion. Take 
away theſe grand movers, and you 
rob the ſphere of love of its greateſt 
activity. Love would ſtagnate in 
too great a calm: it is like che 
Pitterell who delights to live in 
4 — ee 
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There is even a moral reaſon for 
their quarrels : as neither fide ob- 
ſerves much fidelity to the other, 
they are apt to believe ill of each 
other ; beſides the policy of getting 
the ſtart in complaining. Thence 
theſe reproaches, explanations, re- 


conciliations, ruptures, and declara- 
tions of hatred, 


In married life, the firſt ai " "i 
even dangerous: and, like the firſt 
ſtep in life, decides of the future 
ones. . 


QUARTER. 


He muſt be a novice indeed, who. 
does not know that when the fair- 
one cries out quarter, it is only a 
form of prayer to him not toſhew 
ber any. 


Quarter 


Duarter is ſometimes che debt of 2 


Av - 


ſuperannuated lady ta ſome petty- 
coat penſioner Adonis, upon whom 

ſhe has no beauty to n but 

that of her ſtrong- box. 


- 
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po 
RAKES. 


F all the general maxims that 
ſeduce women, there is not 
one falſer than that which recom- 
mends to them a reformed Rake, 
He is a being worn out, and unfit 
to proceed on ſo great a voyage as 
that of matrimony, Nature, in 
him, is drained to the very lees, 
both in ſentiment and actual pow- 
ers. His laviſhed vigour and youth 
have deſerted him, before he has 
dreamed of founding a healthy 
progeny. A woman who ventures 


X 


upon him ; is like one whe would 
chooſe to put to ſea in a ſhattered, 
leaky, worm-eaten veſſel, that is 
ſure to founder before half the 
voyage is over. : 


* 


REASON, 


Is baniſhed the ſtates of Love. Where. 


ever reaſon is againſt pleaſure, 
pleaſure is againſt reaſon, and ge- 


nerally carries the day. Some- 
times, indeed, reaſon is bribed into 
the intereſts of the enemy, and 
- mounts. the ſtage only like thoſe 


prize-fighters, who have ſold their 
battles, and are hired to take a 


You make me loſe my reaſon, i inalover's 
mouth, ſignifies, *<* Since it is a 
C maxim in love, that no one is a 
C thorough lover who has any 
« ſhare of reaſon, I renounce at 
<« kaſt the appearances of it, in 


cc hopes 


RE 


< hopes to bring you to renounce 
the reality.” 


RECONCILIATION. 


Some reconciliations are attended with 


ſuch pleaſure, that it is almoſt 
worth making a quarrel on pur- 
poſe, for the ſake of the joy of a 
reconcilement. It is however dan- 
gerous to riſk this practice ſo often 
as to ſtale it: for it may happen. 
that the reconciliation may. never 


A come. 3 . IS 
RENDEZV OUS. Sze ASSIGNA- 
© © TION. 4 


REPROACHES. S QUARRELS. 


No word has a worſe ſound, or ge- 


nerally a worſe effect. They ate 
often uſed preventively, by thoſe 
who are conſcious of deſerving 

185 12 them. 
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them. They ſtale, when often re- 
peated, and commonly defeat their 
own end. Many a paſſion has re- 
ceived its death-wound from them, 


for want of properly timing, or of 1 


{kill and delicacy in the .manage- 
ment of them. No maxim, then, 
truer than the following one, which 

is rhymed for the ſake of its being. 
_ eaſier retained. | 


In Love, reproaches are but rarely | 
felt, 

And always harden, where they fail 
to melt. 


REPUTATION, 


One of the great centinels upon fe- 
male virtue, | 


' Think of what your love expoſes me to: | 


. Conſider "what may be ſaid of ut; 
Ws At To we muſt fave 


— 8 


2 


—— 


; 4 
ce and throw duſt in the eyes of 
the world.” | 
Thus in ſome women, reputation is 
but a crime, the more in them, 
ſince they owe it to the vice of 


RESERVE. 
Nothing gives ſo great a ſet-off to 
beauty, or raiſes its value ſo much 
as reſerve, when unaffected, and 
owing to a juſt ſenſe of one's dig- 
nity, A *philoſopher of this age 
attributes to it the ſource of po- 
liteneſs, and the very eſſence of 
power in beauty. Hear him. 

“ Politeneſs of manners is the work 
of the women. They have op- 
e poſed to the ſuperior bodily 
e ſtrength of men, victorious arms, 


FE 
when by their reſerve they taught 
<« us to acknowledge the empire of 
b © beauty: a natural advantage, 
greater than that of ſtrength, 
but which ſuppoſes the art of 
«© managing it properly. For the 
ideas which different people have 
ce of beauty, are fo ſingular, ſo op- 
© poſed, that there is all reaſon 
© to believe, that women have 
ce gained more by the art of making 
. © themſelves deſired, than even by 
e this gift of nature, of which 
<« men judge ſo differently; They 
% agree much more uniformly a- 
ce bout the value of what is in fact 
« the object of their deſires, the 
price of which augments to them 
e in proportion to the difficulties. 
<« of obtaining poſſeſſion of it. The 
« women then were greatly the 
ec more beautiful, for reſpeCting 
„ themſelves enough to refuſe the 
ad- 


R E > 

& addreſſes of all who attacked 
© them in any other way but that 
&« of ſentiment ; and from ſenti- 
©« ment once introduced into this 
te paſſion, the politeneſs in man- 
ce ners followed in courſe.” | 


RESISTANCE, 


In love, as in war, is often only an 
art, in the governor of a place, to 
raiſe the importance, and obtain 
the honours of war, for a fortreſs 
from the firſt intended to be given 
up. 

Women oſten reſiſt in occaſions, when 
they would not be very ſorry not 
to be the ſtrongeſt. The great art 
of reſiſtance then is to puſh it to 
a certain point, equidiſtant from 
too great a diſcouragement, or too 
great a cheapneſs; by which means 
virtue is preſſed into the ſervice of 


14 the 


= . 
the paſſions, not to ſubdue them, 
but to exalt the reliſh of them. 


_—_— —— — 
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True love never goes without reſpect: 
and its counterfeit is often obliged 
to feign it, till an occaſion ſerves 
to throw it out of the windows. 


hade too much reſpect for you, in the 
mouth of a ſly proſtrate engineer, 
ſignifies, „I know better things 
% than to hazard freedoms, pre- 
<* maturely, before the way is clear- 
“ ed for them.” 


In the mouth of a novice, it means, 
6 I have too much baſhfulneſs.” 


There are occaſions, in which the 
plain Engliſh of it is, *I deſpiſe 
you too much to tell you that 
&« I love you.” And this is gene- 
rally addreſſed to thoſę figures made 
| | to 
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to inſpire rather a — re- . 


ſpeRt, than rude deſires. | 
Cruel is the ſituation of a woman 
treated with a reſpect, for which 
ſhe is forced. to bluſh, by the con- 


ſciouſneſs of neither deſerving, nor 

— duingit. | | 
R BET URN 

Pray make a return to my love, ſigni- 
fies, Agree to believe all I ſhall. 
e ſay to make a fool of you.“ 

Can one love without the hopes of a re- 
turn? This queſtion is diſcuſſed 


under the article of n. which 
ſee. 


RI G OUR. 


This word formerly ſignified a hard- 
neſs of heart, and inſenſibility, on 
which there was no making any 


impreſſion. At preſent, it is the > 
15 


art. 


At. 
art of irritating the paſſion of a 
lover, of preſerving the longer 
one's power, and of - raiſing one's 
value or price upon him. 


RIVA. 


There are few perſons worth loving, 
with whom a lover muſt not lay 
his account with being plagued by 
Rivals. A Rival then is looked on 
as a ſure card to keep a heart in 
action, to give it a new degree of 
vivacity, or to reanimate an indo- 
lent lover, whom it may be dan- 
gerous to leave in too great a ſecu- 
rity. Sometimes a Rival is made 
uſe of as a ſhoeing-horn, to draw 
another into matrimony, He is a 
fort of bank oppaſed to a torrent, 
in order only to augment its vio- 
lence. 


* Rival 


R O 


Rival is ſometimes ſynonymous to 


out-bidder, A lady of the town is 
on the point of a treaty with a 
man of fortune: he thinks the terms 
high; he heſitates; he wants to 
beat down her price. To deter- 
mine him, a rival is brought into 


play, who he is afraid will take 
his bar gain out of his hands. At 


this, he is piqued in honour not 
to give up the point. He con- 
cludes upon the foot ſhe at firſt pro- 
poſed, and his charmer melts into 
his arms, upon touching the firſt 
quarter of her ſettlement in ad- 
VAancc. 


ROGUE, 


Is. generally a term of honour, or at 


leaſt of tenderneſs. le is a happy 


rogue, * rogue of my heart, 
and the lik 
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RU 
Sometimes indeed it is employed ra- 
ther angrily, by a deſerted damſel: 
as, for inſtance, half ſobbing and 
crying, I am ſure he has been a 
& rogue to me which is, in other 


words, I have been a fool to  My- 
6c ſelf. was 


To RUIN a woman, to rob her 
of her hqnour, or (what is worſe 


to many of them) of the e reputa- 
tion of it. 


— 


Terrible as this word ſounds, there 
are of them, who would look on 
no unhappineſs ſo great, as that of 
having no reaſon ever to fear it 
would be attempted. | 
Do you want to ruin me? is a phraſe 
of capitulation : a kind of dying- 


ſpeech of a virtue, Juit going to 
be turned off. ITT 


— ies — 


— — 
5. wo 
- 
* 


There is nothing left for it but your 
running away with me. This is 


0 C 


as follows : 
Hitherto we have only committed 


R U 


RUN-AWAY 


rarely hazarded in expreſs terms : 
but when the fair-one is ſufficiently 
diſpoſed, and her reaſon deſtroyed, 
her artful ſeducer employs this pro- 
poſal, though in ſoftened expreſ- 
ſions, which at the bottom means 


the common follies of love; but 


„ now, let us conſummate them 
by a ſtroke of eclat. I have ſo 


cc perfect a regard for you, that. I 
% make uſe of all the advantage 


- © your love gives me over you, to 
* perſuade you to take refuge in 
- © my arms, from tyrannical pa- 


© rents, whoſe darling you are, 
66 whoſe 
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ce whoſe life it is neceſſary to my 

“ happineſs you ſhould imbitter 
ce for ever: (or perhaps) from a 


* huſband who adores you, who is 


ce ſocruel'to you as to want to have 


„ yqu all to himſelf; and whom 


& you are going to overwhelm with 
ce ſhame and ſorrow, whilft my 
e paſſion laſts; and it will laſt as 
long as it can: I will 


e ſtand you in the ſtead of all you 


« loſe for my ſake: when I am 
«heartily tired of you, I ſhall arm 
<« myſelf with firmneſs enough to 
ce part with you: you may cry, 
«complain, ſtorm, all will be in 


s vain: then you may go back to 


your family; that is to ſay, if it 
66 is ſilly and fond enough to re- 


“ ceive you: if not, there are the 


1 | „ ever 


RU 


<< ever open arms of the town for 
cc. you.“ f 

All this, the word Run-away implies, 
though you may be ſure ſo much 
is never expreſſed. 


. 


PP 


SACRIFICE. 


150 Sacrifice to you my heart, my liber- 
» &. This facrifice. is gene- 
cally of no great importance, and 
is accordingly accepted for what it 
is worth. | 
To ſacrifice an old 7 8 one. 
Nothing coſts a gallant fo little, 
Lc ir- one * much. 
. 


« 7 had a paſſion for Lucinda : I had 
& inſpired her with an equal one for 


&« me; and ſhe will be deſperately 
« vexed. 


SA 
6 Vexed at t finding [ . ber to 
(„ yo. 

This means, „I know there is no- 
© thing of which you women are 
5 fonder, than being enriched with 

the ſpoils of another.“ 


But the facrifice is doubly welcome, 
when it is that of her dear friend, 
and her rival in beauty, Thus, 

Du reproach me with this conqueſt ? 
Well; I facrifice it to you : Can you 
deſire more? 

This means, I will uſe you one 

day juſt as I uſe her at preſent. 
«© Your vanity ſhuts your eyes to 
ce this certain conſequence : but 
c when a ſad experience ſhall make 
c you open them, you will have 

- © no reaſon to complain. Had not 
% my conduct given you ſufficient 
warning?“ 


SCAN DAL. 


8 C 
SCANDAL, 


After employing a theuſand praiſes 

1 on the Fair ane loves, ſcandal and 

FH dietraction are what pleaſe the moſt. 

ay They are even received as implicit, 
8 | indirect praiſe. Fhus a lover who 

abuſes, to his miſtreſs, every wo- 
man of merit, and eſpecially her 

. deareſt friends, proves himſelf to 

1 be a maſter of his art. It is one 

1H of the moſt leading avenues to a 

— woman's heart, who always places 

I; | to her own account whatever is de- 
tracted-from another's. 

The great Chineſe moraliſt, being 
aſked: why he allowed: ſcandal to 
women, anſwered,, Firſt, becauſe 

Tit is impoſſible to hinder it. (Se- 

condly, becauſe the fear of it from 

one another is an uſeful check upon 
their conduct. 


And, 


8 E 


And, in fact, the tea-table alfzes 
form courts of judicature, the re- 
ſpect of which have kept many a 
woman from playing the fool. 


S ERA GLI O, 

An incloſure, in which a number of 
women are ſhut up and inſlaved to 
the pleaſure of one tyrant. A mo- 
dern author, ſpeaking of a queen 
who kept a ſeraglio of men, pre- 


fers it as much the moſt natural 
and ſenſible eſtabliſnment. 


“A ſeraglio of women, ſays he, in > e 


& which one man reigns fole ſove- 
« reign, is like a melancholy/ dif- 

<« mal valley, through which creeps 
< a poor narrow ſtream, ſcarce 
<« ſufficient to afford water to two 
“ or three ſheep amongſt a hun- 
ce dred that are periſhing with 
66 thirſt: whilſt a ſeraglio of men, 

| & preſided.” 


E 
LC preſided by a woman, is a joy- 
© ous: paſture, provided with a co- 
<« pious ſpring, that never dties 
« up; and furniſhes abundance for 
« the uſe and refreſhment of a 
« whole flock. This then is the 
c moſt natural one. The other 
« ig an abuſive cuſtom, and one 
<« of the groſſeſt grievances of arbi- 
& trary power,” 


| SEVTAEREITY, 
The art of appearing virtuous at a 
ſmall expence. A ſerious deport- 
ment, modeſt looks, manners full 
of circumſpection, an air that diſ- 
concerts a novice- lover, and ſerves 
for ſeaſoning to an experienced 
one: a veil, under which the moſt 
refined coquettry is concealed. As 
this ſeverity is often only matter 
af parade, it does its duty very 
ill 


* 


II; 


SH 


ill in private. A fatal inſtant 


twitches off the maſk, and in ſpite 
of all their. precautions, the Fair 
have their unguarded moments : 


and whilſt their tongues pronounce 
a negative, their eyes are in coun- 
ter- ſen ſe to their words. 


— Loan dew — OG I II — — 24 - 


SHAME, 


Is one of the principal aaa, 


placed by nature and the world, 


to defend women by the apprehen-- 
ſion of it, from doing filly things. 


A woman who knows her intereſt, 
will preſerve at leaſt the ſhadow 
of it, even in the inſtants the ſends 
the ſubſtance of it a packing. 


Are not you aſhamed of yourfeff fad 


by a Fair-one, in certain circum- 


ſtances, and with a certain tone, 
is a hint to proceed, which the 


PO INNSIIS 


8 * 
—/ thame would be db ho) nite: 


ſtand. ere 


* 
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SHEPHERD, Swain. 


Terms ſynonymous to Lover, and 
borrowed from the country, to 
preſerve at leaſt, in the words, 
ſome idea of rural ſincerity and 
innocence. 


A SIMPLE TON. 


This is a term very often e 
The character of Wycherley's 
BY Country-Wite gives ſome idea of 
it; or at leaſt of the * of 
truſting one. | 
Some only feign a childiſh ſimplicity, 
a ſoft innocent ignorance, to take 
In the men, and act the ſimpleton, 
that they may catch ſimpletons. 
Some affect a filly demureneſs, that 
| mama 


81 


mama may not ſuſpect them; others 
indeed, conſiſtently enough with 

the term, bluſh at a double- en- 
tendre, by which they are fimple- -.- 
tons enough to betray they are not 
ſuch ſimpletons as not to have un- 
derſtood it. ; 


SICK. SICENESS. - 
Jam fick with Love. Sure you cannot 
refuſe to cure the pains you cauſe, — 
All this pretended ſickneſs, and 
pain, never intrench an inſtant on 
the lover's. pleaſure. They never 
confine him to his room. He can, 
for all them, go to the plays, gar- 
dens, maſquerades, and even to a 
bagnio. They are ſo little trou- 
bleſome, that a lover would be 
ſorry to be cured of his imaginary 
diforder, that amuſes him ſo agree- 
ably, and flatters ſo much the va- 


nity 


11 


aity of the women. In ſhort, love- 
ſick and ſham-ſick are ſynonymous | 
terms. e © res: 

It were to be wiſhed, that in' the 
ſtates of love there was no more 
real illneſs than of this ſort; our 
youth would be leſs liable to diſ- 
orders, that ſend them very ſeri- 
ouſly to conſult the ſons of Eſcu- 
lapius. | 


OI 


gy" uſeful interjections in the love- 
language. They are of ſpecial 
ſervice to fave the modeſt fair- one 
the pain of pronouncing thoſe 
dreadful deciſive words, 7 love you. 
They are very tireſome, however, 
when a languorous lover | | 
Vienis only in deep ſighs hig anirous + 

They 


1 3 


8 

They are a very uncurrent coin, when 
employed by the men: thus, when 

a lover whines out, Cannot my fighs 


move you to pity me ? he deſerves to 
be pitied indeed! 


SLAVE. 
J am your ſlave; you uſe your ſlave 


too cruelly ; ſignifies, ** The more 
© power I can make you believe 


< you have over me, the more I 


“ ſhall gain over dT 


SUBMISSIVE. 


A ſubmiſſive lover is a deſigning one: 
he plays the ſlave in order to be- 
come the maſter. All his fubmiſ- 


ſion and obedience only prove that 


he omits nothing that may pave 
him the way to abſolute power in 
his turn, This is the old ſtale 
— game, 


8 


game, and not a jot the leſs ſuc- 
- © ceſsful for the being ſo. 


- — 
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All compariſons of one's miſtreſs to 
the ſun, . the ſtars, &c. are out of 
date. They are all fo hackney' d 
out, that even poetry rejects them. 
One modern poet indeed has lately 
ventured to compare his miſtreſs 
to the Sun, becauſe, like him, ſhe 

Was a.common benefit, and ſhone on 

. alike. - E 
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SWEAR. 


1 fwear, I proteſt to you. that I will 
for ever be conſlant; ſhould. never 
be underſtood but with the follow- 
ing reſtrictions. © So long as you 
afford me laſting. pleaſure, ſo 
“long as you can amule me agree- 
8 ably, and pregyrve your power 
© to 


SW 
ce to charm me; for otherwiſe the 
cc implicit contract is, in fact, 
c“ void.“ 


This is both law and practice in 


Love. As ſoon as the object ceaſes 


to pleaſe, the love-correſpondence 


drops of courſe. A reſpect to oaths 


is treated as a chimæra; pleaſure 


s the life-hold of Love: and when 
pleaſure ceaſes to exiſt, the court 
of conſcience abſolves the lover 
of all breach of them. Sappho, 
in the midſt of her plaintive ele- 


gies on the inconſtancy of her 


lover, admits that the Gods keep 
no regiſter of lovers oaths. She 


knew ſo much before, and yet was 


the dupe of 'them. 'Womenſhould 
" imitate the Romans upon an occa- 
ſion, when a noted lyar made them 
aà promiſe, which he confirmed by 


the moſt terrible oath, the whole 
ee of that people anſwered 
K 2 


it, 
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it, by yet a more terrible one, that 
they did not believe a word * 


ſaid. 


SYMPATHY. 


The weakeſt reaſons are ſtrong e- 


nough to determine a heart already 
diſpoſed to love. This term then 
is employed with ſucceſs to thoſe 
young yeople who are properly 
prepared by the reading of ro- 
mances. 


Ir is, ſays an artful 3 4 Arole of | 
ſympathy that attaches me to you ; 
Something 1 cannot define, and feel 


nevertheleſs. 


This ſignifies, If I was to tell you 


< the true reaſons of my addrefling 
e you, they would but little af- 
cc fect you: perhaps too they would 
«© make againſt me. My beſt way 


«6 is to have recourſe to reaſons. of 


hepa, ? 


Fi 8 X 

& ſympathy, which are the more 
© excellent, as they are ſuſceptible 
© of no explanation, and may be 
ranked in the claſs of the unac- 
e countables, the nonſenſe of which 


“e is not the worſt rhetoric in 
« Love,” 


rn 


* is nothing but a Tattle, means, 
Firſt, that there is no ſafety 

with him. Secondly, that he talks 
too much to be a ſolid performer. 
This is almoſt the worſt character 


; 2 man can have with the women. 


TEARS. 


Can you diſbelieve my tears? in the 
mouth of the Fair, ſignifies, Tears 
are the eloquence of our ſex ; 


they move even the moſt inſen- 
« {ible ; J 


- 


"T's 
* ſible ; can you then be more ob- 
« durate than others?“ | 


This is a ſnare from which it is hard 
for a lover to get looſe : for the 
women have an admirable talent 
at ſhedding of tears. The Spani- 
ards have a proverb, Lagrimas das 
mugeres valin mucho, y cueſtan poco. 
The tears of women avail them 
much, and coſt them little. 
When men employ tears, they have 
a great pathos, Some, however, 
have them at command, in which 
caſe they mean, © Since words 
alone will not do, perhaps tears 
„ may take you by the weak fide 
& of compaſſion. No actor could 
play his part better than I am 
% now doing.“ | 
Note, that this recourſe to tears is 
| ſeldom uſed: Fir, becauſe the 
cruelty that extorts them is now- 
K 4 a-days 


* K. 

a · days is pretty much out of fa- 
ſhion. Secondly, they favour too 
much of the whining lover, which 
is but an inſipid ridiculous cha- 
racter. A point of love is now 
oftener carried by laughing a wo- 
man out of her virtue, than by 
crying her out of it. 


TENDERNESS, 


In the preſent ſyſtem of Love, ſig- 
nifies eſpecially the happy diſpo- 
ſition of women to gallantry: 
Thus, when they ſay, You know 
my tenderneſs, it means, © I have 
« too much vanity, intereſt, and 
&« ſelf-love, not to keep you on 
te the hooks with this bait. I ſhould 
cc be ſorry to loſe an admirer, whom 
ce profeſſion of tenderneſs may 
« keep on my liſt,” 


TETE- 


5 


TETE-A-TETE. See AS- 
| SIG NATION. 


'TOILETTE. 


A woman may admit a lover to her 
toilette, when ſhe is ſure of the ef- 
fect of her charms. It is like the 


artful confidence of a ſecret, one 
is certain will do one honour. 
When a woman ſuffers herſelf to 
be ſurprized at her toilette, it is as 
much as to ſay, «I have, as to 
e my beauty, a clear conſcience : 
it is all honeſtly my own: and 
c I am the more ſure of doing ex- 
s ecution with it, for its not ha- 


eving the air of murder pro- 


* CC penſe. 29 
But when it comes to that diſmal 


time of its being a neceſſity to make. 
. a face, the dreſſing- room door is 


K 5 


1 0 

well bolted till the operation is 
over. There is no ſecret better 
kept by the women than that of 
the toilette: it is even better kept 
than that of their intrigues. | 


TORMENTS. 


Nothing can equal my torments, xc. 
This fignifies, There is in wo- 
& men a perverſity, that makes 
cc them delight in thinking their 
“lovers ſuffer a great deal of pain 
& for them; and to tell them ſo, is 
taking them by their weak ſide : 
ce as to the reality, that is out of 
« the queſtion : but, as they are 
« fond of ſuch expreſſions, why 
tc not play them upon them? they 
&« deſerve it.” 

And, in this concluſion, the men are 
not quite in the wrong. There are 
none deſerve leſs quarter, or fair 
po NN 81 play, 
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play, than the tribe of teazers, for 
teazing-ſake. | 


They wrong their truſt, who beauty 
- miſemploy, 

And turn to torment what was meant 
a joy. 5 

Ye Fair! who have from heav'n this 
gift receiv'd, 

Abuſe it not : nor, by Halle pride de- 

| ceiv'd, 

Aﬀect a pleaſure in a lover's pain, 

But court the merit of a gentle reign. 

Then if a wretch there is ſo void of 
ſenſe, 

As to miſ-uſe the favours you diſpenſe, 

On him employ, relentleſs, every art, 

To ſoften or ſubdue the rebel heart: 

At war, with thoſe who dare nx tri- 
umphs brave, 

Humble the proud: hut ſpare the 


FOI flave. 
To 


TX - 
To TD .Y. 


Love-toying, with delicacy and re- 


finement, is the ſcience of very 
few. It is the very ſauce to enjoy- 
ment, and of courſe more reliſh- 
ing than the meat itſelf. It is the 


4 very girldle of Venus, which wives 


ſhould, like Juno when ſhe viſited 


Jupiter on Mount Ida, know how 


to put on, upon proper occaſions. 


| TRANSPORTS. 


I an no longer r of myſelf: 1 for 


way to my tranſports. This ſaid by 
a lover, whilſt he throws himſelf at 


his miſtreſs's feet, or tips her ſome 


other dangerous attitude, means, 
«© Whatever impertinent caution 
et your reaſon may ſuggeſt to you, 
I would have you rather believe 
my madneſs, &c, ” 

2 f There 


2 
There is no entering into the infinite 
detail of all the effects, emotions, 
revolutions, that theſe affected tran- 
ſports may produce: be it ſufficient 
to obſerve, that as they have a 
ſhow of deliriouſneſs, ſuch as a vio- 

| lent fever exhibits, in a ſick perſon, 
ſo when the fit is over, what has 


paſſed is as little remembered vy 
the one as by the other. 


| TROUBLESOME. 


A troubleſome lover is one of thoſe 
antiquated lovers who exact delica- 
cy, conſtancy, and attachment from 
their miſtreſſes. He is almoſt as 
unreaſonable as a fond huſband, 
and as much out of the faſhion. 8 
The preſent ſyſtem of toleration on > | 
both ſides, ſeems too commodious 
not to grow into an eſtabliſhed 
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TR. 
TRUCE. 

Truce, I beg you, good Sir, with your 
compliments. This phraſe uſed by 
a woman who is immoderately 
praiſed, ſignifies, © I am inſatiable 
« upon the article of compliments ; 
« the way to make you continue 
tc them is to plead modeſty, which 
cc will furniſh you a new topic 
ic upon which to praiſe me.“ 
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VANITY, 


AS brought ator rites to an q 

untimely end, than any other Sf 4 
vice. A woman, whoſe vanity is | 
hurt by the -apprehended deſertion 
of a lover, to keep him, will very 
often take the very ſtep which will 
bring on that deſertion; and, in 
the loſs of her virtue, rob her of 
all real foundation for vanity oy 
the future. 


* 1. 
VERSE S. 
They were formerly in great vogue 
in Love: at preſent they are gene- 
rally exploded. It is enough that 


a lover vents his nonſenſe in po- 
etical proſe. ; 


VIRTUE. 

In numbers of women, is no more 
than a regard for their reputation. 
A deſire of raiſing the value of 

one's favours, and of inflaming, by 

teazing, the paſſion of a ſilly lover: 
the deſire of acquiring eſteem by 

reſiſtance: the hopes of getting a 

huſband: the diſagreeableneſs of a 

gallant, his follies, or indiſcretions: 

- a natural coolneſs. All, or ſome 

of theſe, compoſe the. eſſence - of 

virtue in the greateſt part of the 
women. 


Who 


* 


UN 


Who is the moſt virtuous of women ? 
(fays a modern author) ſhe who by 
conſtitution is the moſt amorous, 
and by reaſon the moſt chaſte; — 


' VIRGINITY. S MAIDEN- 
HOOD. 


UNACCOUNTABLE. 


It is the je ne ſcai quoi of the French, 
and a term often uſed like fate, 
fears, deſtiny, &c. The true ſenſe 
of which is, when a woman will 
do what ſhe will do; and inſtead of 1 
owhing the ridiculouſneſs of her = 
paſſion for a worthleſs object, ſhe 1 
pleads an unaccountable liking or if 
impulſe ; and prefers renouncing 43 
her reaſon, and building a ſyſtem i 
on no foundation, to the painful 114 
taſk of controlling her inclination, 
and 


VN. 
and ſubordinating her heart to her 
, duty. ' C { » 


et 


UNCONSTANT:. : 


You are an uncon/tant. This reproach, 

well weighed, ſignifies, My ſelf- 

ce love is more flattered by imputing 

« to you a fault, of which I am 

* myſelf the cauſe, than if I was 

ce to tell myſelf that I have not 
& charms enough to fix you. 


The truth is, that unconſtancy is 
oftener a misfortune than a crime. 
A lover cannot always help it. He 
is innocent, becauſe he is paſſive 
in it. Not to deſerve inconſtancy, 
if not a cure, is at leaſt a conſo- 
lation. 


UNDRESS. 


The Fair-one who meets her lover 
in a certain undreſs, or a ſtudied 
' negligence, 


UN 


negligence, ſhews plainly what ſhe 
would be at. The olive- branch, or 
the white flag, are not more ex- 
preſſive ſignals in war, than this 
Undreſs is in Love. It ſpeaks of it- 

ſelf, that ſhe is not ſo ſtreight- 


laced, that a ruffling would diſ- 


compoſe her. The leaſt experi- 
enced of lovers might feel that they 
have nothing but, to take the field 
to make ſure of their triumph, 
The victory waits but for their on- 
ſet. A fair- one in this condition 
declares herſelf ready for the ſacri- 
fice to Venus. There wants no- 
thing but the prieſt and the altar. 


UNFAITHFUL: 8& UN 
CONSTANT. * 


A Would you have me ſet up for 


UN 
UNION. 


Can you 4 yourſelf the pleaſure there 


is in the union of two hearts ? 
means, I am drawing you the 
cc luſcious picture of Love, ſuch as 
© it was in times of yore, that 1 
« may diſguiſe to you the preſent 
ce ſtate of it, which might not ſerve 


„ my purpoſes ſo well.“ 


UNJUSTICE. 


To reproaches of unconſtancy, the 
... anſwer often is, You do me great 


unjuſtice. The meaning of which 
is, „It is true, I ſaunter, I flutter 


„ from beauty. to beauty; but 


e why ſhould you find fault with 
« me? it is the way of the world. 


«a2 


0 0 . 4 N U ; N 4 ” F . | . n ey ” ? 
cc a reformer of it? Pleaſure is i1 
<c my property 3 and I "have a >< 11 
C right to take my own wherever T8 
« ] find it.“ | 
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OMEN of little experience 
are apt to miſtake the ur- 
gency of bodily wants, for the vio- 
lences of a delicate paſſion ;. and 
ſometimes are betrayed into this fa« 
vourable conſtruction by their own 
exigencies, which do not ſuffer 
them to ſtand examining motives 

too nicely. 
In this caſe, the appetite is a coarſe 
feeder, that does not ſtay to pick 
Aiiits bits, but takes the readieſt, 
with a voraciouſneſs that proves 
| more 


| 


WH _ 


more the neceſſity than the pleaſure 
of the meal. The hunger is all 
the ſauce. 


WHO KNOWS but be may 


* marry me at la? 
A common term, or at leaſt a com- 
mon. thought of girls, who have 


ſeen little of the world. It is the 
uſual concluſion of thoſe ſoliloquies 


which love, ſupported by vanity, 


engages them to make. A man of 
condition, rich, and ſtruck with 


the charms of a young perſon, ad- 


dreſſes her, and ſoon finds the way 
to her heart. He makes propoſals 
to her, and promiſes in courſe. The 


young creature, full of the preju- 


Cices of a virtuous education, tho? 


poor, rejects them at firſt. The 


gallant then ſets himſelf to work to 
_ diſſipate her fears, .and vanquiſh 
I her 
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her ſcruples. Letters, preſents, 
and eſpecially ſome female in- 
triguer, who talks all the while of 
honour, whilſt ſhe is labouring to 
 aindermine the principles of it, are 
employed to. turn the girl's head, 
and induce her to accept a lodging 
well furniſhed, and a table well 


kept. The reflexions of the young 


creature diſturb this happineſs, ſhe 
declares ſhe had rather return to 
her needlework than live in infamy. 
Then the difficulties and inconve- 
niencies of marrying, at leaſt for 
the preſent, are pleaded, and at 
length believed. The girl returns 


to her old ſeducing thought, N 


knows but he may at laſt marry me? 
which had before prevailed, and 
tranquillizes herſelf. J am a- 
e dored, ſays ſhe to herſelf; I am 
ce adorable. So much pains, . ſo 
many rich preſents, are ſure 
"0" proofs 


— 


wH 


_ « proofs of my lover's "IO 
« then he is ſo fine a gentleman : = 
« would he deceive me? Why 13 
« ſhould I deſpair of my fortune? = 
« Why ſhould not I grace a coro- l 
“ net as well as another? Have 1 
“ leſs charms than lady ſuch an i 
60 one, who jumped out of the 1 | 

„ ſtreet into a title and a coach?“ bn 
But ſoon the ſcene changes, and the. [1 
illuſion vaniſhes ; when my Lord, 
ſatisfied with having taken with her 
the copy of a marriage, proceeds 
to finiſh an original one with ſome 
lady of fortune or rank equal to 
his own, or, what is worſe, changes ? 
one copy for another. Then the 
Abo Knows is converted to rants 
of madneſs. and deſpair. | Then 

ſucceed the exclamations of Trai- 
tor, Villain, and the like, till 
Madam, now wiſer at her own 

L expence, 


courſe of obs and 2 the 


Who Knows for ever. 


| v INN 1N G. 
How winning you are The Engliſh 
of this is, How weak am 1! | 


WISH. . 
J wiſh I could Iove you, in the mouth 
of a fair one, ſignifies, I actu- 
cc ally do love you.” 
IJ wiſh I could hate you, ſignifies pre- 
ciſely the ſame as above. 


n 


The wit of theſe times conſiſts in a 
defiance of common-ſenſe, a licen- 
tious impertinence. Its chief em- 
ployment is to put off falſe ſenti- 
ments for true ones: to carry off 

the 


* 


w . 
the moſt worthleſs proceedings 


with an air of triumph in them: 


to ruin women, to debauch t 
wife or ſiſter of a boſom friend: to 
feign a love one never felt. In 
ſhort, it makes many comedians in 
love, and not one true Iover. 


The primitive acceptation of this 


term was an honourable one. A 
wit was formerly a character of 
worth and ſolidity. It ſuppoſed a 
refined, ſhining underſtanding : one 
who had the courage to think be- 
fore he ſpoke or wrote: who ſtuck 
to the ſtandard of reafon and pro- 
priety. But this was too grave a 
character to maintain long its eſti- 
mation. Such as yet adhere to it, 
are called, in deriſion, Philoſo- 


phers, and are very little valued 


by the men, and not at all by the 
L 2 women, 


women, who look on them as 
coldd, ſober, inſipid-perſonages. 
Oppoſed to theſe is another ſpecies 
of wits, who are now in high 
' reign. Every thing with them is 
lively, ſparkling and frothy. Theſe 
are the idols of the women, and 
are by them preferred to all except 
to moneyed men, whoſe ſubſtantial 
eloquence out-cuts even the power- 
ful charms of their ſplendid non- 
RR $4) | 
WOMEN. 
Women compoſe the world's neceſ- 
fary half. Their deſtination is to. 
pleaſe, to belovely, and to be loved. 
Nothing can compenſate to them 
their failure in theſe points. They 
are the very conſtituent ones of 
their happineſs. _ | 
| The 


The eaſtern nations, who confine 
them in a ſort of priſon they call 
ſeraglios, avoid none of the incon- 
veniencies which their converſa- 
tion may produce. They are them- 
ſelves often the ſlaves of one parti- 
cular woman who ſtrikes their 
fancy, and they deprive themſelves 
of the joys of a freedom of paſ- 
ſion. | 4 
Thoſe who do not love them are 
yet more blameable than thoſe who 
love them too much. 
There is no definition can reach 
them. Every man's experience 
muſt be his interpreter of them ; 
but this may be ſaid with great 
juſtice of them, that far the great- 
eſt part of them incite their lo- 
vers to all that is virtuous and ho- 
nourable, No woman worth loving 
L3 ever 
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ever Ae! a coward or an abj ect 
villain. It is generally the fault of 
the men when a. commerce with * 


them becomes pernicious or diſ- 
honourable, 
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YELLOW. 


HE yellow jaundice in Love, 
See an. 7 


YIEL DIN 8. 


The great art of yielding conſiſts in 

ſtudying well before-hand the time, 
place, perſon, and 1 all, che 
conſequences. 


f 
. 


* Yrourn. 


All the eloquence of the Cicero's ani 
Demoſthenes” is not equal to the 
natural eloquence of youth. The 
glare of it blinds one to its faults, 
Its privileges are numberleſs. There 
1s no atonement 'or compenſation 
received in Love for the want of it. 
It i is the greateſt merit, and often 
the only one, that is required to 
ſucceed. No wonder then that wo- 
men take ſuch pains to preſerve the 
appearance of it, long after the ſub- 
ſtance is departed. In vain: there 

is no retrieving, nor repairing it. 

There is no ſecond bloom in na- 
ture, nor procurable by art. The 
attempting it is a joke, and a ſtale 

1 one : yet women are fools enough 

4 | Z 


. 


to have the rage of giving their 
decline a new ridicule, by their 
for ever fruitleſs endeavours to con- 
ceal it. 


2 E AL 


HIS term, more poetical than 

proſaic, ſigniſies much they 
ſame as Love, Ardour, Paſſion, 
Flame, &c. to which we refer. 
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2 ON E. The e Zone. 


Whatever ſtuff this zone was made 
of, which the virgins of antient 
times wore about their waiſts, it is 
at preſent ſo lightly wove, that it 1s 

apt to give way at the leaſt touch, 
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1 MEMOIRS of a COXCOMB;. 5 
or, the Hiſtory of Sir William Dela- 
more. 1 2mo. Price 38. G W. 
II. MEMOIRS of Mademoiſelle 
Ds. Sr. EUGENE and the ee DR 
CRonsSTAD. - 12m0. 28. 


N. B. This beautiful and mona) kasy 


affords a ſtriking Inſtance . the Force 
of Education. 


Mm. The SCE ta Hirose 
PYTHAGORAS. Bvo. 18. 


IV. The CEconomy of a Winter 
Day. Byo. 6d, 


V. The Revorwennus of Genoa” 
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ſion of the Peace fn the Year 1748. In- 
cluding the various Inſurrections and Diſ- 
turbances in Corsica. Tranflated from 
> _ the French. 3 Vols. pr. gs. bound. 


« Tf the wars between the republics of 
Rome and Carthage have made more noiſe, 
thoſe of Genoa againſt Venice and Piſa 
afford as many ſignal exploits. 'The va- 
rious forms of government, and revolu- 
tions in Genoa, its foreign and domeſtic 

wars, the practices of the Guelphs and 
Gibelins the intrigues of the Popes, and 
the ambition of private perſons, contain a 
very entertaining, inſtructive, and affecting 
variety. No ſtate has more frequently 
ſuffered from inteſtine commotions and 
ſucceſsful enemies; and the hiſtory of Ge- 
noa, among too many others, is a proof 
that treachery is often an over- match for 
wiſdom and probity. The author collects 
his materials from records and hiſtorians 
of the beſt repute. His talents are equally 
conſpicuous in the choice, connexion and 
arrangement of ſuch a multitude of facts: 
his reflections carry all the marks of a 
comprehenſive genius, influenced only by 
probity, and a love of liberty: in ſhort, 
he has happily imitated the celebrated 
ROLLIN.“ — See the character of the ori- 
 ginal in the Monthly Review for March 1750. 
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